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School Aid 
U. S. ‘Must’, 
Says Hayes 


By Gervase N. Love 


’ Greater federal participation in 
all phases of school financing is 
“imperative,” Pres. A. J. Hayes 
of the Machinists declared in a 
dissent to the report of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

“Jt can be accomplished with- 
out the dangers of federal con- 
trol,” he said. “It is the most 
equitable method of using the na- 
tion’s growing national income to 
meet one of the nation’s most 
pressing problems.” 

Hayes’ stand was backstopped 
by the sentiment of delegates to the 
White House Conference on Edu- 


A substantial majority at the con- 
ference felt that some states are 
not financially strong enough to 
pay for the essential needs of their 
schools. By a stand of more than 
two to one, they approved increased 
federal spending on education, with 
the emphasis on aid for school con- 
struction. Only a small minority 
opposed federal aid for education in 
any form. 


Needs Are Evident ~ 

The committee’s report, just pre- 
sented to Pres. Eisenhower, was 
generally more conservative than 
the majority views expressed at the 
conference. 

“The needs of our school system 
are evident,” said Hayes. 

“These needs can be met quickly, 
as they must be, only through a 
program of increased federal par- 
ticipation in school financing which 
will help school districts and states 
to overcome and meet future re- 
quirements in school buildings; to 
increase the future supply of teach- 
ers by raising teachers’ colleges to 
the high level required for proper 
teacher training, and to make 
scholarships available to qualified 
candidates for teacher training; to 
taise teachers’ salaries to the level 


(Continued on page 14) 


Meany Asks 
Fast Action on 


Pay Coverage 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has urged all members of Congress 
to “do everything possible to assure 
that hearings on extension of mini- 
mum wage coverage are held at the 
earliest possible moment so that 
Congress may act during this ses- 
sion.” 

In a letter backing up the AFL- 
CIO Convention resolution calling 
on Congress “as a matter of first 
priority, to extend the full protec- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to all workers in industries en- 
gaged in or affecting interstate com- 
merce,” Meany recalled that when 
the minimum wage was raised last 
year, “it was generally recognized 
that only half the job oe» pad 
been accomplished.” 

“This task will not, be completed 
Until the law’s coverage is extended 


(Continued on page 3) 


Entered as Segond Ciass Matter, Post 
Office, Washington, BD. C. 
of Aug. 24, 1912 and Feb. 28, 1925. . 


Meany Urges Public Hearing 


cation, held last Nov. 28-Dec. 1.| : 


Under Act 
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SS 


AG 


NY 
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On Election Reform Measure 


MEAT MERGER TALKS bring together officials of Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen and Pack- 


inghouse Workers to plan for unity convention in June. 
seated from left, UPWA Sec.-Treas. G. R. Hathaway, Meat Cutters Pres. Earl Jimerson and Vice 
Standing are UPWA Dir. Charles Hayes and Meat Cutters Sec.-Treas. Pat- 


Pres. A. T. Stephens. 


tick Gorman. UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein was absent when photo was made. 


Working out some of the details are: 


Weeks Rebuffed in New Attempt 
To Dictate U.S. Labor Policies 


Sec. of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, dominant voice on labor policy in the Eisenhower Administration, 
has been rebuffed in an unprecedented public attempt to have the government aid in an appeal to the 


Supreme Court to upset an important decision upholding union bargaining rights. 


Solicitor Gen. Simon_E. Sobeloff rejected Weeks’ request that the Dept. of Justice carry to the high 


tribunal the Richfield Oil Corp. case involving bargaining on stock purchase plans. 


The corporation had installed a voluntary stock purchase plan in its plants but when the Oil Workers 
sought to negotiate on modifications the company refused, claiming the plan was not a subject for 


bargaining. ® 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that the company had 
refused to bargain within the mean- 
ing of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
company lost again when the U. S. 
Court of Appeals upheld the board. 

Against this background Weeks 
sought to have the government join 
in a further appeal to the Supreme 
Court on the basis of the com- 
pany’s contention that there were] 
conflicting decisions in the lower 
courts. 

Sobeloff, in a brief filed with the 
top court, opposed the appeal on 
the basis that the decision of the 
lower court was “clearly correct” 
and there was no “need for further 
review,” the New York Times said. 

The government’s brief contained 
Weeks’ request for a review as a 
footnote. Weeks maintained that 
the Dept. of Commerce has a 
“proper interest” because of the de- 
partment’s role in encouraging trade 
and commerce. 

Weeks contended further that 


(Continued on Page 3) 


‘Labor Reports’ Series 
Offered Radio Stations 


“Labor Reports ... to the Nation,” a 13-week series of tran- 
scribed radio programs on what merger of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations means to 
the American people is now being offered by the AFL-CIO 
radio stations throughout the country. : 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany describes how the unified labor 
movement will affect workers, businessmen, farmers, and the 
general public, in the first program of the series. 

The nation’s leading labor authorities, and members of Congress 
will be interviewed on successive programs on what labor unity 
means for better business, improving schools, increasing housing, 
providing security in old age, minorities, meeting the challenge of 
automation, union members, unorganized workers, political activity, 
better communities, world peace and freedom. 

“Labor Reports ... to the Nation” is available without cost to 
radio stations exclusively in each area. 

The series will be available to unions and central bodies after 
they are aired on local stations. Local central bodies will be 
notified when a station in their area plans to run the series. 

Henry W. Flannery, AFL-CIO radio and television coordinator, 
is moderator and producer. 


Interest 
Of People 
At Stake 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
urged public hearings on the 
Johnson-Knowland “clean elec- 
tions” bill and other proposed 
election reform measures before 
they are cleared for floor action. 
“It is our considered opinion,” 
Meany wrote Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (D-Tex.) and Sen. William 
F. Knowland (R-Calif.), sponsors 
of the so-called “leadership” bill, 
“that your bill and other propo- 


4| Sals to change existing laws raise 


a number of fundamental ques- 
tions” which “require thorough 


public discussion.” 


Pointing out that the “leader- 


#| ship” bill and all others involve such 


issues as limitations on expendi- 
tures and contributions for politics, 
the question of primary as well as 
general elections and free time on 
television and radio, Meany asked 
for regular committee hearings be- 
fore the Senate Rules and Adminis- 
tration Committee. 


Hitch Developed 

Indications two weeks ago were 
that the Johnson-Knowland bill 
might be called up for swift floor 
action under the multiple sponsor- 
ship of 85 senators. A hitch de- 
veloped, however, and the Senate 
recessed for Easter without action. 

Sen. Theodore F. Green (D-R. I.), 
chairman of Rules and Administra- 
tion, said that the “multiple spon- 
sorship” created serious problems 
about hearings. 

If hearings were ordered now, 
they would be conducted either by 
the full committee headed by Green 
or the permanent Elections Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Sen. Albert Gore. (D-Tenn.). 
Gore is also a member of the special 
committee to investigate lobbying, 
but was denied the chairmanship 
when Sen. Styles Bridges (R-N. H.) 
insisted on rules of procedure that 
Gore found unacceptable. 

The effect was to sidetrack Gore 
from leadership of the lobbying in- 
quiry. A decision to have hearings 
on the Johnson -Knowland bill 
would make him a key figure once 
more. 


People Vitally Interested 
Meany wrote Johnson and Know- 
land, as well as all members of the 
Senate Rules Committee: 

“We believe the American 
people are vitally interested in a 
full and frank discussion of the 
many questions affecting the pro- 
cedures for election of their pres- 
ident, senators and representa- 
tives and would welcome an op- 
portunity to express their opin- 
ions. 

“Hearings before thé Senate 
committee,” he said, “would af- 
ford them that opportunity.” 

In the meantime, the special 
lobby investigation itself was stalled 
by the absence of Congress for 


(Continued on page 2) 
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GOP Drives to Paint 
Self as Labor’s Friend 


By Willard Shelton 


A full-scale campaign has been launched by Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell and the Republican National Committee to picture the Ad- 


ministration as “friends” of labor 
do-nothing” enemies of workers. 


and Democrats as “foot-dragging, 


In a parallel development, Mitchell for the first time in months 


indirectly voiced disagreement with¢ 


Agriculture Sec, Ezra ‘Daft Benson’s 
frequent speeches blaming. wages 
paid city workers for the plight of 
the farmer. 


The GOP formal attack on Dem- 
ocrats as “do-nothing” opponents of 
legislation to aid workers was 
signaled in ‘a House speech by Rep. 
Hugh Scott-(R-Pa.), charging Demo- 
cratically-controlled committees 
with inaction or little action on eight 
of fine bills wrapped up as the 
“President’s (labor) program.” 


' Blame Democrats 

Next day Rep. Peter Frelinghuy- 
sen, Jr. (R-N. J.) followed up in a 
speech citing statistics on industrial 
accidents released almost simultane- 
ously by Mitchell. He reminded the 
House that Chairman Graham Bar- 
den (D-N. C.) of the Labor Com- 
mittee had held no hearings on an 
Administration bill for federal 
grants to promote state industrial 
safety programs. 

The Scott-Frelinghuysen speeches 
echoed repeated comments by 
Mitchell, in news conferences, that 
because Barden would not schedule 
hearings on the “Administration 
program,” workers would have a 
better chance to get the legislation 
“with a Republican Congress.” 

The ‘‘President’s program,” 
Mitchell says, includes bills to im- 
prove and broaden the Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers’ Compen- 
sation Act, an eight-hour day bill 
applying to workers on certain fed- 
eral projects, a bill to extend un- 
employment compensation to Puer- 
to Rico, a bill to raise unemploy- 
ment compensation payments in the 
District of Columbia, the bill for 
safety grants to the states. 


Disagrees With Benson 

Barden relented sufficiently to 
allow subcommittee hearings recent- 
ly on the proposals to amend the 
Longshoremen and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act. No action has been taken 
by the Labor or other committees 
on the other proposals. 

Mitchell’s disagreement with Ben- 
son’s attacks came through answers 
to repeated questions at his most 
recent news conference. 

He said that Benson had not 
“cleared” the speeches for policy 
purposes with him. He did not re- 
buke Benson but said he saw no 
direct evidence that high wages for 
city workers were responsible for 
the falling income of farmers. 


Zeidler Reelected 
Milwaukee Mayor 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Running 
with the solid backing of la- 
bor and a number of Demo- 
cratic groups, Socialist Mayor 
Frank P. Zeidler was re-elect- 
ed for a third four-year term 
in municipal elections. 

He defeated Milton J. Mc- 
Guire, president of the City 
Council, in heavy balloting 
after a bitter campaign in 
which Zeidler’s opponents 
tried to turn his record as a 
champion of civil rights 
against him. McGuire was 
backed by Republican ward 
units, although technically the 
election was non-partisan. — 

Returns from 476 of the 
city’s 526 precincts gave Zeid- 
ler 105,129 votes to his oppo- 
nent’s 84,108. 


es e 
Presidential 
e 
Tests Shift 
2 e e 
To Illinois 
Adlai E. Stevenson tests his po- 
litical strength against Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s in presidential “popularity 
contest” primaries in Illinois Apr. 
10 after Eisenhower won a com- 
parable “popularity” clash with 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) in 
Wisconsin. 


Kefauver, who had no opposi- 
tion in the Wisconsin Democratic 
primary, picked up 28 convention 
votes and Eisenhower won all 30 
Republican convention votes by 
overwhelming his only opponent, 
John B. Chapple, in the GOP race. 


Kefauver Gains 
Features of the Wisconsin poll 
included: 


Kefauver, who in 1952 also ran 
unopposed, got about 42 percent 
of the total vote as compared with 
24 percent four years ago. Eisen- 
hower was not entered in Wiscon- 
sin in 1952, but a hot Republican 
fight produced a big GOP vote with 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft emerg- |. 
ing as the winner. 

Republican professionals p ri- 
vately conceded in advance that if 
Kefauver got as much as 40 to 
45 percent of the vote, it would 
indicate considerable Democratic 
strength. 

Eisenhower nevertheless showed 
unanticipated strength in Milwau- 
kee and Dane Counties, normally 


pro-Democratic, where the turn-|: = 
out of voters was lifted by bitter |. 
The President got |: 
144,000 votes in Milwaukee Coun- |: 


local elections. 


ty, Kefauver 116,000, and the sen- 
ator barely edged Eisenhower in 
Dane County. 

Overall Eisenhower outdrew Ke- 
fauver by about a 4 to 3 margin, 
with Chapple getting only about 3 
percent of the total votes cast. 

In the Illinois primary, Steven- 
son will bid to outdraw Eisenhower 
but the supporters of Kefauver, who 
is not entered, are urging a heavy 
write-in vote for the senator in the 
Democratic primary. 


Pace Picks Up 

The pace of the presidential cam- 
paigning picked up noticeably as 
both Stevenson and Kefauver cam- 
paigned hard in Florida and Cali- 
fornia, where they clash directly in 
Democratic primaries May 29 and 
June 5. On Apr. 24 they also will 
compete for the preferential vote 
in Alaska. 


Kefauver surprised some Florida 
supporters by bluntly denouncing as 
“hogwash” stories that he lacked 
support in his native southland and 
by directly assailing extravagant at- 
tacks on the Supreme Court's anti- 
segregation decision. 

He pointed out that in 1954 he 
had campaigned for renomination 
in Tennessee by upholding the Su- 
preme Court as the instrument 
which must determine the law and 
that he had carried 92 of 95 coun- 
ties against an opponent guilty of 
“the basest type of demagoguery.” 

Stevenson, working to overcome 
the unfavorable results of his sur- 
prise loss to Kefauver in Minne- 
sota, made a whirlwind tour of 
California denouncing Kefauver’s 
suggestion that he was a candidate 
of “the bosses.” 


tary-treasurer’s office. 


Goop LUCK AND HAPPY RETIREMENT AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany tells Mae E. Wagga- 
man, veteran employe who retired after 33 years of service with the AFL and AFL-CIO in the secre. 


Meany presented her with a watch on behalf of the AFL-CIO. Miss Wagga- 
man retired under provisions of the AFL-CIO employes retirement and pension plan. 


Ike Appoints 
Freeman to 


Handicap Post 


Pres. Gordon M. Freeman of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has been named by 
Pres. Eisenhower as a vice chair- 
man of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the enyeneny 
Handicapped. 

Freeman, who is also vice presi- 
dent of the Building Trades Dept. 
and the Metal Trades Dept., will 
assist Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
chairman of the committee, in pub- 
lic speaking engagements and con- 


GORDON M. FREEMAN 


tact work, particularly with gov- 
ernor’s committees on employment 
of the physically handicapped. 

In making the appointment, Pres. 
Eisenhower wrote Freeman as fol- 
lows: 

“Your distinguished background 
and your personal interest in work 
for the handicapped will enable you 
to make a most significant con- 
tribution to the nation’s program 
for equality of opportunity for han- 
dicapped men and women workers. 
The American labor movement, to- 
gether with industry and business, 
has rendered real assistance to these 
efforts in the past and we know that 
your cooperation will be most help- 
ful in the future.” 


Freeman, who has been a mem- 
ber of the IBEW since 1913, served 


Local Union 575, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, until his appointment to the 
international staff in 1930. He be- 
came president of the IBEW last 
July following the death of J. Scott 
Milne, having previously been vice 
president of the brotherhood since 
1944, In the latter post, he pre- 
sided over a district composed of 
Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. 


in several executive capacities in- 


Fecteau Elected Head 
Of United Shoe Workers 


George O. Fecteau, Manchester, N. H., won election as president 
of the United Shoe Workers in a national referendum. 
He will succeed Russell J. Taylor when the union’s executive board 


in May. Fecteau has been director 
of the union’s Territory 2 embracing 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont for the past 12 years. 


Seven tellers representing all of 
the USWA’s territories tabulated 
the referendum ballots in Washing- 
ton. They announced the count as 
27,087 votes for Fecteau, 13,485 
for Taylor. 

Three Executive Board contests 
resulted in the re-election of John 
Griffin, Haverhill, Mass., Territory 
1; Meyer Goldstein, Baltimore, Md., 
Territory 3 and the election of Lee 
Hardin from Territory 4. 

Fecteau announced following his 
election that he will seek organiza- 
tion of thousands of unorganized 


competition that now exists in our 


=| industry.” 


He said he favored merger with 


‘| the Boot & Shoe Workers “on terms 
‘|which will benefit and be approved 


by our respective memberships.” 
.He promised to work closely with 
the AFL-CIO and with every seg- 
ment of his own union “to make it 
one of the best unions in the coun- 
try.” 


Metal Council 


Will Meet in| 
Denver,Apr.12 


The fourth annual meeting of the 
Non-Ferrous Metal Council of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. will 
be held Apr. 12-14 at Denver with 
over 100 delegates expected. 

The sessions will help develop 
uniform proposals for collective, 
bargaining in upcoming contract 
negotiations and discuss general 
problems of the industry. 

The delegates will hear top AFL- 
CIO leaders during the three-day 
meeting including Dir. of Organi- 
zation Jack Livingston, James A. 
Browniow, Metal Trades Dept. 
president, John J. Connors, direc- 
tor of the Dept. of Education and 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of 
the Dept. of Social Security. 

Wesley Johnson, assistant re- 
gional director, and Robert Pal- 
ment, executive vice president of 
the Colorado Mining Association, 
also are slated to speak. 


THE AFL-CIO yng 


meets and officers are installed early 


shoe workers “to end the cut-throat |' 


Meany Urges 
Hearings on 
Election Bill 


(Continued from page 1) 
Easter, although Chairman John 
McClellan (D-Ark.) announced the 
selection of a chief counsel to 
handle the staff. He is’ George 
Morris Fay, a Washington, D. C. 
lawyer and formerly, under Pres, 
Truman’s Administration: U. S, 
Attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia. , 

McClellan said a “lot of work” — 
including closed hearings after staff 
investigations—would have to be 
done before the lobby inquiry be- 
gins open hearings. 

He also said that “one or two” 
senators had given the committee 
“leads” on lobbying practices that 
might prove interesting. All mem- 
bers of the Senate had been invited 
to offer such “leads,” first by Sen. 
Walter S. George (D-Ga.), chair- 
man of the narrow-range inquiry 
into lobbying on the natural gas 
bill, later by McClellan for the 


“broad-scale” investigating com- 
mittee. 


Fail to Meet Deadline 


The temporary George commit- 
tee, which was supposed to submit 
its report on the campaign contri- 
butions offered in connection with 
the gas bill by Superior Oil Co. lob- 
byist John M. Neff, failed to meet 
its Mar. 31 deadline. 


A staff-written report, the four- 
member senatorial group decided, 
was not sufficiently “forceful”, in 
criticism of Neff and his associ- 
ates, including another lawyer, 
Elmer Patman, who gave Neff the 
money for campaign contribu- 
tions from what he called the 
“personal funds” of Howard B. 
Keck, president of Superior Oil. 


George said the disputed report 
involved merely a “question of how 
to formulate” the language. The 
staff draft, said Sen. Edward Thye 
(R-Minn.), was “not a_ specific 
enough and sharp enough criticism” 
of Keck, Patman and Neff. 


The proposed draft was formu- 
lated under direction of Committee 
Counsel Charles Steadman, who in 
early questioning of Sen. Francis 
Case (R-S. D.) seemed critical of 
the “timing” of his disclosure of 
proffered “campaign” funds. ‘The 
committee decided, it was reported, 
to commend Case. 


tries. 
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Pace of White Collar Organizing 
Is Stepped Up on National Scale 


A rapidly developing spirit of teamwork and signs of genuine progress on several fronts featured the 
meeting of the 23 AFL-CIO regional directors and their assistants in Washington. 

In their first “working session” since immediately after the New York merger convention, the 
directors reviewed their activities and were given an outline of administrative policies affecting 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


“housekeeping chores” in their regions. 


Organizing programs under way‘ 


and contemplated came in for con- 
siderable attention during the two- 
day sessions. Several national drives 
are in the planning stage, according 
to John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO 
organization director who was in 
charge of the meetings. 


Pace Stepped Up 

Livingston reported that organiz- 
ing campaigns are- under way in 
virtually all regions. in many indus- 
tries. He added there has been a 
“stepped-up pace in white collar 
organizing.” 

He termed “outstanding,” the re- 
port of Reg. I Dir. Hugh Thompson, 
Boston, where 61 petitions for elec- 
tions are on file with the NLRB. 
Not one, Thompson told the as- 


sembled directors, involves a ballot | 


contest with another AFL-CIO af- 
filiate. 

In making their reports, directors 
stressed the time and attention given 
to working with state councils and 
federations and with local central 
bodies toward effecting mergers. Al- 
most without exception, they 
pointed out, they have met with the 
leadership of unions in their regions. 

Livingston told the directors that 
even closer liaison and cooperation 
with the Washington headquarters 
and the regional directors would be 
possible under a system of assign- 
ment of assistants to the organizing 
director to service field offices 
throughout the country. 

Territories Assigned 

Rough geographical territories 
have been assigned. Franz Daniel 
will cover the South, William 
Kircher will take the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states, George 
Reese will be assigned to the Mid- 
west and Carl McPeak will handle 
the West and Southwest. 

R. J. Thomas and Peter Mc- 
Gavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 


Meany Asks 
Fast Action on 
Pay Coverage 


(Continued from page 1) 
to millions of low-paid workers now 
denied its protection,” he declared. 

Meany sent each senator and 
congressman a copy of the March 
issue of Labor’s Economic Review 
containing a detailed analysis of 
the AFL-CIO minimum wage cov- 
erage proposals. 

“Extension of minimum wage 
protection is the responsibility of 
the federal government,” Meany 
wrote. “There is not the remotest 
possibility that state action will pro- 
vide adequate minimum wage pro- 
tection for workers exempt from 
the federal law.” 

Congress thus far has postponed 
action on legislation to extend coy- 
erage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee is understood to have sched- 
uled hearings on this subject in May 
although as yet they have not been 
publicly announced. 

In the House, the Labor Com- 
mittee not only has no plans for 
hearings but Chairman Graham 
Barden (D-N. C.) has not even 


called an executive session to lay 


out the committee’s work. 


Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
has repeatedly told press confer- 
ences that he hopes hearings will 
be held on the coverage issue, but 
has refused to indicate what his 
Tecommendations will be. 

No Administration bill is before 
Congress, 


George Meany discussed the satis- 
factory working of the merged la- 
bor movement to date. 

Nelson J. Cruikshank, director 
of the Dept. of Social Security, ad- 
vised the directors of developments 
in his field. Co-director Robert 
Oliver of the Dept. of Legislation 
reported on the prospects for pas- 
sage of various measures in Con- 
gress. : 

The co-directors of the Commit- 


Fire Hoses Used on Union 
Group at Southern Mill 


Gaffney, S. C.—A fire hose is the latest weapon in the Lowenstein 
mills’ arsenal against the Textile Workers Union. 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., and Arthur B. Caldwell, 


tee on Political Education, Jack 
Kroll and James L. McDevitt, out- 
lined policies, programs and proce- 
dures for the election year. 

The assistance which the Dept. of 
Research is prepared to offer was 
discussed by Assistant Dir. Peter 
Henle and Seymour Brandwein, 
economist. Livingston thanked this 
department for its “invaluable aid” 


in preparing the national organizing | § 


survey several weeks ago. 


division, have been informed by 
TWUA Officials of this newest at- 
tack on organizers attempting to 
bring unionization to the chain’s 
Limestone Mills here. 


Mar. 14 beating of four organizers 
outside the plant. Their presence 
apparently had little effect on the 
firm’s latest anti-union action. 
Swept off Their Feet 

Nine TWUA members from Lo- 
cal 710, another Lowenstein mill 
in Rock Hill, S. C., arrived in Gaff- 
ney to distribute leaflets. Accom- 
panying them were the union’s 


New Wages 
In Effect at 
Metal Plants 


Pittsburgh — A new wage pro- 
gram with increases up to 30 cents 
an hour became effective Apr. 2 in 
plants of the Aluminum Corp. of 
America under contract with the 
Steelworkers. 

USWA Pres. David J. McDonald 
said the program generally follows 
the wage brackets and job classi- 
fications negotiated by the union 
with the steel industry several years 
ago, with exceptions because of the 
nature of special aluminum jobs. 

The average increase is just under 
7 cents an hour, and of the almost 
17,000 workers in the bargaining 
unit, almost 11,000 will get raises. 
The other 6,000 are now getting the 
new job rates or are above those 
rates in what are called “red circle” 
rates. 


McDonald pointed out that other 
features of the new wage program 
are the elimination of geographical 
and female wage rate differentials. 
The geographical differences were 
at one time as much as 30 cents 
hourly. 

There are 27 wage brackets in the 
new program ranging from $1.74 
to $2.90 with a four-cent in- 
crement in each classification. 


Police, FBI Probe 
Attack on Riesel 


New York—Victor Riesel, col- 
umnist and writer for a large num- 
ber of daily papers on labor and 
other subjects, was attacked by an 
acid-thrower in New York City 
Apr. 5. , 

Police and FBI have launched a 
major investigation to find the as- 
sailant. Riesel’s eyesight was en- 
dangered by the attack. 

The columnist had been on a 
New York radio program shortly 


before the attack took place. 


head of the Justice Dept. civil rights® 


FBI agents have been probing a’ 


Southern Dir. Boyd Payton, TWUA 
Vice Pres. William Gordon, Educa- 
tion Dir. Larry Rogin, Organizers 
H. B. Hilliard and Jack Parker and 
their business agent, Ray Berthi- 
aume. 

No effect was made by a group 
from inside the mill gates to con- 
ceal their activities as they coupled 
a fire hose to a hydrant. Leading 
the company forces were Mendel 
Ramsey from the personnel office 
and Reece Hensle, chief electri- 
cian. 

At 2:30 p. m., as the shifts were 
changing and the leaflet distribution 
began, the fire hose was turned on 
the TWUA group. Four men were 
swept off their feet in the cascade, 
Berthiaume clung to a fence while 
the full force of the stream was di- 
rected at him. 

Rogin attempted to make photos 
of the attack and was the next target 
of the torrent. He was knocked to 
the ground, his glasses smashed and 
his camera ruined. 

Serious injury was _ prevented 
when the hose wrenched free from 
the hands of those wielding it and it 
turned its stream on the mill forces. 

The group from Rock Hill re- 
turned to their cars for a dry supply 
of leaflets and were met by a throng 
charging from the mill gate, brand- 
ishing revolvers and baseball bats. 
The bats had been brought in a 
short time before by a mill official. 

Thugs Lead Attack 

The latest attack was led by 
Albert Moore and Monk Gentry, 
two of the thugs blamed for the 
earlier beating of the organizers. 
Both carried guns in the street at- 
tack following the fire hose incident. 

Hilliard found himself alone in 
the street facing the crowd and re- 
buked them for cowardly and il- 
legal behavior. They seemed to 
lose their nerve and retreated. 

The Cherokee County sheriff, Ly- 
man Wright, already under investi- 
gation for refusing to afford protec- 
tion to the organizers, drove up with 
two deputies at this point and con- 
ferred with the gun-toting, bat- 
carrying ruffians but made no at- 
tempt to arrest any of them. 

Meanwhile, a federal judge in 
Spartanburg, S. C., disqualified him- 


self from hearing the union’s case’ 


against the mills and those involved 
in the Mar. 14 beatings. He ex- 
plained his action on the grounds 
a law partner is counsel for the 
Lowenstein interests and his wife is 
a substantial Lowenstein stock- 
holder. 

The issue was shifted to Gréen- 
ville where U. S. Judge Ashton 
Williams refused to issue a tempo- 
rary injunction to prevent the com- 
pany from interfering with the 
union. He took the matter of a 
permanent injunction under ad- 
visement. 


= priventia, we 
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PROTEST PICKETING was carried out by the Insurance Agents 
before more than 350 Prudential Insurance Co. offices as negotia- 
tions for a new contract dragged along. Shown here are three IAIU 
national officers picketing Washington offices of the company. From 
left, Sec.-Treas. Max Shine, Vice Pres. Charles G. Heisel and Pres, 
George L. Russ. 


Supreme Court to Review 
‘Partial Strike’ Tactics « 


The National Labor Relations Board won Supreme Court review 
of a decision in which an appéllate court rejected board efforts to 
punish the Textile Workers for so-called “partial strike” tactics dur- 


The Textile Workers continued 
working, despite an expired con- 
tract, for several months while seek- 
ing a new agreement with Personal 
Products Corp. of Chicago. 


Eventually the employes began 
protesting the company’s failure to 
grant their demands or even to 
make a general wage-rise offer. The 
protests took the form of short 
walkouts, refusal to work overtime 
and extended rest periods. 


The company filed charges under 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the Eisen- 
hower NLRB held that the “partial 
strike” tactics violated the T-H re- 
quirement that unions bargain in 
“good faith.” 


The U. S. Court of Appeals in a 
split two to one decision overruled 
the board. Chief Judge Henry W. 
Edgerton held that “there is not 
the slightest inconsistency between 
a genuine desire to come to an 
agreement and the use of economic 
pressure to get the kind of agree- 
ment one wants.” 


It is this decision that the Su- 
preme Court agreed to review on 
petition of the board and the Justice 
Dept. 


Employment Hit 
Record High in ’55 


Average civilian employ- 
ment rose to a record high of 
63,193,000 in 1955, the Cen- 
sus Bureau disclosed in its 
annual report on the labor 
force—1,955,000 more than 
in 1954 and 980,000 above 
the old record year of 1953. 

Average unemployment at 
2,654,000 was 576,000 less 
than in 1954, but still above 
the 1953 level of 1,602,000. 

The total civilian labor 
force increased by 1,379,000 
to 65,847,000, a jump of 2,- 
032,000 from 1953. The fig- 
ure was sent soaring by an in- 
crease of 900,000 women 
working or looking for work, 
about double the usual rate. 


ing bargaining on a new contract.® 


Weeks Halted 
In Attempt 
To Curb Labor 


(Continued from page 1) 
“the growth of employe stock pur- 
chase plans in recent years has been 
quite pronounced and in more and 
more cases demands are being 
made in collective bargaining nego- 
tiations for the adoption of such 
plans. 

“It is felt by many in business 
circles that mandatory collective 
bargaining on such plans could re- 
sult in substantial impingement on 
the ownership principle and on 
management authority in general.” 

Weeks has sought on numerous 
occasions to bypass the Labor Dept. 
on Administration labor policy and 
is held- primarily responsible for 
killing a series of proposed amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act in 
1952 that led to the resignation of 
the late Martin P. Durkin, then 
secretary of labor. 

Weeks attempted during a recent 
study of anti-trust laws to bring in 
a report for extension of the anti- 
trust statutes to labor unions. He 
has been responsible also for many 
of the labor appointments by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 


Jewish Congress Gets 
Message from Meany 


A reiteration of AFL-CIO’s supe 
port for “a firm policy which would 
safeguard the State of Israel and 
the peace of the whole world” has 
been addressed to the 1,000 dele- 
gates at the national biennial con- 
vention of the American Jewish 
Congress to be held Apr. 12-15 in 
New York. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in a letter to Rabbi Philip Bern- 
stein, conference chairman, sent 
greetings to the delegates, who, he 
said, were meeting “at a time when 
the free world is beset by many 


crucial problems.” 
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Douglas Distressed Area 
Bill Backed by AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO urged enactment of a measure sponsored by 

, Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.) to aid the nation’s distressed areas. 
“It is a matter of deep concern to us,” Legislative Rep. George 
Riley told a Senate Labor subcommittee, “that so many areas of 
substantial unemployment persist in spite of the general prosperity 


which is being enjoyed by the na-‘ z B 
tion as a whole.” Riley told the Senate group that 
: : : «4:.. {the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
Pte pr fie a gp cote = found satisfaction ‘in the fact that 
confronted with a substantial labor tae balls had bets introduced to. set $) 
: distressed areas and that both pro- | 
surplus in that unemployment ex-|—. ded for the first ti ifi Koh 
ceeds more than 6 percent of the| °° (OF ‘ie seg ren th es ear 
work force. In addition, he said Soderal agency to administer a pro- Y 
th 4 : >| gram of special aid for these areas. dete 
ere are 65 smaller labor market |" “ry. so-called Administration bill nigh 
areas where there is a substantial i 
surplus of labor. was sponsored by Sen. H. Alexan- theit 
y der Smith (R-N. J.). _ Be 
Total Shockingly Great However, he said, the Execu- aa 
“For prosperous 1956, the total| tive Council concluded that “only kno\ 
number of these areas, large and| the Douglas bill provides an ade- vivic 
small, is shockingly great. Further-| quately comprehensive attack on the | 
more, they can be found in more| the persistent problem of chronic 
than half of the states throughout| unemployment. The Adminis- % 
the nation. What is even worse, in| tration bill, unfortunately, is too ) 
many localities, unemployment is} restricted in scope and neglects their 
now chronic.” many areas in which aid is cas 
The continuous surplus labor | ‘learly needed.” beh 
problem of Lawrence, Terre Riley expressed espace that Se oe ee : od 
Henle, Seansta, Cnitesien, She Lis BE ete abd ss delibera. |LEGAL COUNSEL for affiliates of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. met in Washington to di. brn 
dence — and of substantially | tions of the subcommittee. cuss matters of common interest. Fifty-five lawyers attended the session, first of such periodic meet. je whic 
smaller communities, Riley con- ‘Cancer of Unemployment’ ings. Inset shows Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel of the IUD, who presided at the lawyers’ parley, | 
i Gb ails wots we ak “It is our view that such a bill . me, Fe 
will reflect the broad humane spirit Ui . S l A A + by 
a a a a al of the proposal submitted by the La bor r v4 es choo id LID wards ote 
iley declared that the task of|chairman of this subcommittee : pe 
restoring our depressed areas to a|(Douglas). It alone is sufficientl A | 
state of economic health is not alone ee and realistic to ar. In Federal Imp act reas To Randolph R 
a local problem or responsibility. | fill the mandate of the Congress in} The AFL-CIO gave its support to legislation continuing federal A e a 
“All or us have a stake in the out-| enacting the Employment Act of | assistance to local school systems in areas where the establishment nd Minkoff i 
come. The cooperation and team-|1946 that the federal government | of a military base or other federal activities have caused dislocations. New York—Thi a! 
work of the entire nation are essen- | shall use all of its resources to at-| Testifying before the House® oe eee Tes ee ” 
tial if this malignant growth is to be |tack the cancer of unemployment.” | Education subcommittee, Andrew |tivity causes an influx of children for Industrial Democracy annul boi 
eradicated.” Frank L. Fernbach, AFL-CIO|j, Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative |into the established local school awards for “outstanding acres 
He scored the “public relations” | Dept. of Research economist, rec-| representative, backed the Admin-| facilities. In effect, the federal ac-| democracy and social progress” wil E 
attitudes of some communities |Ommended certain changes “in the | jstration’s request for continuing the | tivities have created a situation in | $0 to AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. Philip trea 
which admit a problem exists but | belief that they would improve and | program, which was introduced in|Which the tax base grows smaller| Randolph, president of the Sleepj wea 
assert “the home town folks are able | Strengthen the bill.” 1950 and has twice been renewed. | relative to the population, while the | ing Car Porters, and Nathaniel MJ nom 
to handle the problem themselves.” | He urged broadening the eligibil-| «Jy our opinion, the reasoning school population is continually in- | Minkoff, secretary-treasurer of th “a 
ch ity requirements for areas to receive : : telation i id | creasing.” N. Y. Joint Board of the Ladicsf& om 
Coeannee eommerer ane assistance, appointment of a Na- or agg oee ony cetigth Biemiller said that since the fed- | Garment Workers Union. mur 
“This is the recurring theme of a | tional Advisory Committee with la-| miller said.. “The process by which eral government alone has been re- Scaciiiliians dea k.. 
oa pereyr of Commerce doc- bor and management representation, | activities of the federal government |sponsible for the inequities which ee oe sign 
ument called "Getting and Holding | improved government procurement | jeaq directly to a heavier burden on | developed, it “must step in to relieve} They will be presented at the Sit will 
Good Employers’ which abhors all | procedures to aid distressed areas, |iccal school authorities is quite | these critical situations.” annual luncheon of the LID of “Su 
aid from Washington with a few ex- | strengthening the section of the bill clear, The AFL-CIO spokesman re-|Apr. 14 at the Hotel Commodor spic 
GRpeRee. ; ‘s oS oor aimed at preventing attractions to} «The property acquired by the|peated labor’s strong support for |S a highlight of the League’s two 
oo f one rs ere ; a - t a, | ture runaway shops, a program of | federal government is exempt from| other legislation to provide federal|4@y annual conference which be. L 
Brority, these so ~ cares _loomsitap | technical aid, supplementary unem- | 4) jocal property taxes. Moreover, | aid for school construction, but he | gins Apr. 13. AFL-CIO Vice Pra... 
operations in the stricken areas in| ployment compensation for workers by attracting additional families to|said that the needs of schools in|. J. Hayes, chairman of the AFL... 
an sou 40 comets Snanat: undergoing vocational retraining, | the area, the new governmental ac-| federal impact areas would not be|ClO Committee on Ethical Prag 
“According to these enthusiastic | surplus commodity distribution and : met by adoption of the more gen-| tices, will chair the round table div i 
accounts, these efforts are always | application of the Davis-Bacon Act eral program. Grants for school op-| cussion on “Problems before the or 
successful, and, therefore, the pana-|to all construction financed with IUD Slates eratien and maintenance, now pro-| United Labor Movement” at the a 
cea.” federal aid. vided to federally impacted areas, | Opening session. tok 
° are not included in the federal] Other speakers at the initial meet 
Two Meetings school construction bill now pend-|ing will include Martin Gerber, ms 
- ing in the House Rules Committee, | Director of Auto Workers Region wa; 
In Washington Biemiller pointed out. 9; Arthur J. Goldberg, genera pla 
. {counsel of the AFL-CIO Industrid F joy 
Two important sessions are slated You th League H. LE | Union Dept.; Lane Kirkland, assist pile 
for later this month by the AFL- ° e e ant director of the AFL-CIO Dept 
CIO’s Industrial Union Dept. By Ohio U; nionisls | ot social Security; Abraham : - 
Representatives of the IUD and} ¢ olumbus, Ohio — Strong coa- Raskin, labor editor, the New YouR 5. 
the Building & Construction Trades iemeniaiies of tm Sih 4 Bart Times; Emil Schlesinger, ILGWU a 


HONOR EMBLEM for 50 years membership in the Pattern Makers 
League was presented to Clarence Nelson (left) by Pres. Rene Treves 


of the Detroit Pattern Makers. 


Looking on are George Miko and 
John Patterson, officers of the local. Nelson retired almost three 


years ago but retains his union membership and interest. 


Dept. will meet in the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, April 23-24 to 
discuss problems of joint interest. 

A legislative leadership confer- 
ence will follow April 26-27 in the 
Willard Hotel. Each of the 72 
unions affiliated with the IUD has 
been invited to send not more than 
seven delegates to the sessions, ac- 
cording to IUD Dir. Al Whitehouse. 

The committees from the Build- 
ing Trades and IUD will be headed 
by Dept. Pres. Richard J. Gray and 
Sec.-Treas. Desmond Walker of 
the Rubber Workers respectively. 
Whitehouse will be the committee’s 
secretary. Plans' for the confer- 
ences were completed following the 
first session held recently by the 
IUD’s executive board. 

Details of the legislative confer- 
ence will be announced later but 
(there will be discussions of pending 
bills of common interest to depart- 
ment affiliates. These will include 
activity for a higher minimum wage, 
revision of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the Fulbright amendment to the 
Walsh-Healey Act as it applies to 


League has been voiced by the Ohio 
Industrial Union Council and the 
Ohio Federation of Labor for the 
group’s attempt to create an im- 
pression of affiliation with “legiti- 
mate, honest and loyal trade union 
organizations and members.” 

The two state central bodies 
made it clear that there is no con- 
nection between the LYL and or-. 
ganized labor and stated “the LYL 
is guilty of appropriating and at- 
tempting to exploit the name and 
reputation of free, democratic trade 
unions.” 

The Ohio attorney general’s of- 
fice has reported a Communist- 
inspired drive is on to enlist Ohio 
youth in a campaign for the use of 
federal troops in the segregation 
issue. The LYL, the official’s office 
declared, is the youth arm of the 
Communist Party. 

“The anti-Communist record of 
free trade unions needs no elabora- 
tion at.this time,” the AFL-CIO 
statement said, “but we do want to 
urge the people of Ohio not to be 


locality rates of pay. 


counsel; former Pres. Rebecca 5. 
Simonson of the N. Y. Teacher 
Guild, and Max Delson, labor attor 
ney. 


Discuss Elections 


On Saturday morning, importatl 
issues of the coming presidentid 
elections will be discussed b 
ILGWU Vice Pres. Charles. 5 
Zimmerman; Abraham Lefkowit, 
educator; Chairman Charles Abrams 
of the N. Y. State Commission 
against discriminations; Dr. Michatl 
M. Davis, public health expert, and 
Ben Segal, trade union consultant 
Fund for the Republic. 


The final conference session fol 
lowing the luncheon will considet 
“Democratic International Policy. 
Speakers will include Boris Shist 
kin, director, AFL-CIO Civil Right 
Committee; Clark Eichelberget 
executive director of the Americal 
Association for the UN; Louis Fis 
cher, foreign correspondent; Arthu! 
N. Holcombe, former president © 
the American Political Science A* 
sociation; and Norman Thomas 


misled by the league’s efforts.” 


author and Socialist leader. 
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Kohler 
Company 

Mit Hard 
By Boycott 


By Robert Trever 

Sheboygan, Wis.—Valiant 
Kohler strikers began the third 
year of their strike Apr. 5, grimly 
determined after 731 days and 
nights of picket duty to continue 
their fight for justice. 

Better than anyone else in Amer- 
ica, these strikers and their families 
know the AFL-CIO merger as a 
vivid, inspiring fact that gives them 
the strength and hope to fight on. 

Renewed Vigor 

With the second anniversary of 
their strike against one of Ameri- 
ca’s most bitter anti-union firms 
behind them, and a third stretch- 
ing awesomely before them, the 
men and women of Kohler are 
bringing renewed vigor to a contest 
which has wound its way through 
the courts, the halls of Congress, 
the hearings of the National Labor 
Relations Board and back to where 
it began — on the picket lines — 
augmented by a nationwide boycott 
campaign. 

For four months now, Auto 
Workers Local 833 has been con- 
ducting a nationwide primary 
boycott campaign against Kohler 
products: primarily plumbing 
fixtures but also fittings, engines, 
boilers, motors and aircraft parts. 


Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer, termed the boycott a 
weapon designed to “bring eco- 
nomic and social justice to the 
Kohler workers” by bringing to bear 
on the Kohler management a maxi- 
mum economic pressure. 

This, Mazey explained, is de- 
signed to create an atmosphere that 
will lead to fruitful negotiation. 
“Such an atmosphere has been con- 
spicuous by its absence in the past. 


Boycott Working 


Local 833 Pres. Allan J. Gras- 
kamp, summarizing the effective- 
ness of the boycott, said that “al- 
though there have been only four 
months of intensive boycott, the 
results are becoming more evident 
daily. Kohler production is down 
to less than two-thirds of pre-strike, 
sales are barely to 50 percent. 

“The company is stock-piling un- 
wanted products in every possible 
place, has rented additional ware- 
house facilities where bathtubs are 
piled up three high.” 

Graskamp pointed out that 
most production at Kohler today 
is carried on with newly hired 
and inexperienced help., 


“A good number of them have 


PRIN 


Strikers Hold Fast in 3d_ Year 


LOCAL 833 strike committeeman, Elmer Gross, in charge of the 
soup kitchen starts sorting the mountain of canned goods donated 
by supporters at one rally. Typical of the aid given the Kohler 
strikers is the $1,500 donation from a Plumbers Union local in 


START OF THIRD YEAR on the picket line came Apr. 5 for these 
Kohler employes at Sheboygan, Wis. The plumbingware firm has a 
long record of anti-union activity. 


KOHLER CHORUS made up of UAW strikers, 


been driven in off the farms by 
GOP farm policies. They are 
the products of the farm depres- 
sion.” 


To coordinate the boycott na- 
tionally, the UAW assigned one of 
its crack negotiators to head up the 
strike and boycott. Don Rand, 
international representative from 
Detroit, was sent to Sheboygan late 
last November. Under his direc- 
tion, the entire vast program has 
snapped into action. 

“The assistance we have received 
from the United Association of 
Plumbers, and their top officers 
headed by Peter T. Schoemann, is 
a model of labor solidarity and 
unity,” Rand said. “They are among 
the most loyal and steadfast sup- 
porters of the Kohler strike and 
legal primary boycott.” 

Strike Began in 1954 

The Kohler strike began Apr. 5, 
1954, after the company cancelled 
the first contract, refused to extend 
it and walked out of negotiations. 
Kohler workers went for five weeks 
without a contract, seeking to nego- 
tiate a new one. The company 
walkout from negotiations forced 
the strike. 


The Kohler Company was well 
prepared with an arsenal of tear 
gas, guns, clubs. Kohler Village— 
with a population of 1,876 and 
land area greater than the City of 
Sheboygan, which has a population 
of 43,000, has even today machine 
guns and tear gas which the union 
charges are there illegally. 

(In 1934 an AFL strike for 
recognition was broken by the use 
of such an arsenal. Two union men 
were killed, 47 wounded—most of 
them shot in back. An earlier 
strike by AFL molders in 1897 was 
also broken.) 


Ucts to support the two-year-old strike. 


From the start of the strike, Cleveland. 


Kohler Company sought to break 
Local 833 by recruiting scabs, us- 
fing the anti-labor Wisconsin 
“Little Taft-Hartley Act.” With a 
state injunction, Kohler police 
and scab recruiters, the company 
thought it had the union licked. 
The picket lines on Apr. 5, 1956 
proves the company wrong. 


Throughout the two years the 
ranks of the union have held. A 
number of strikers have gotten jobs 
elsewhere, are helping the boycott 
along to speed the day of their vic- 
torious return to Sheboygan. More 


“Win the strike” committee mem- 
bers dug into their pockets, helped 
send the 54-voice Local 833 chorus 
to the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion in New York. The chorus, a 
smash-hit there, has since appeared 
at numerous other conventions and 
events. It is composed of strikers, 
wives, sons and daughters—and 
members from other unions too. 

But while the boycott is grow- 
ing, and the long Kohler strike 
continues, company Pres. Herbert 
Kohler—secluded and carefully 


against the company—that it dis- 
criminatorily fired union leaders, 
Just as important are charges that 
company refusal to bargain in good 
faith caused and prolonged the 
strike. 


Month of Prayer 


April 5, 1956—after two whole 
years of Kohler strike for the basic 
American precepts of industrial jus- 
tice—saw the end of a month of 
prayer for the settlement of the 
strike, proclaimed by Sheboygan 
Mayor Rudolph J. Ploetz. Ploetz, 


their families and other unionists are a big hit at 
conventions and other affairs where they sing and plug the union’s primary boycott of Kohler prod-| picket captains. 


screened from any outside con- 
tacts—continues in his stubborn 
refusal to bargain. 


Kohler has never personally par- 
ticipated in negotiations. He leaves 
that to his front man—$45,000-a- 
year-plus Lyman C. Conger. Kohler 
refused last Christmas to meet with 
UAW Pres. Walter Reuther in an 
effort to settle the strike. 

Offers to arbitrate, mediate and 
other formulas suggested by Koh- 


openly critical of Kohler Company 
“arrogance,” had called for prayer 
month on Mar. 5, asking people of 
all denominations to pray for an 
honorable settlement. 

As prayer month ended, the strike 
started its third year with no visible 
sign of Kohler’s willingness to nego- 
tiate in good faith and bring about 
a just conclusion to the nation’s 
longest major strike. 


strikers may follow their example 
in days to come, but the main bulk 
of Kohler strikers is holding fast. 

Apr. 5, 1954, saw the breaking 
of Kohler Company’s hold over the 
lives and private affairs of Sheboy- 
gan County citizens. 

A farm-labor political league is 
the new major force in local po- 
litics. Its endorsed candidates have 
swept into office during the past 


three elections. ler’s nephew, Gov. Walter J. Koh-| United Shoe Workers 
A teen-age group, formerly|ler, Jr., by federal judges, clergy- Win NLRB Electi 
known as Junior Strikers but now| men, mediators, have all been ar- - ¥ pune 


calling themselves Local 833 Teen 
Club, is consistently active with 
recreational activities, programs, 
helping out on strike activities at 
the union office. A Scout group is 
being sponsored by the strikers, as 
well as numerous other commun- 
ity activities which Kohler Com- 
pany once used to control—directly 
or indirectly. 
Expand Strike Group 

Sheboygan County unions, before 
the merger, formed an all-inclusive 
“win the strike” committee to sup- 
port the Kohler strikers. Later they 
expanded the group to be state- 
wide—with the blessings of both 
state AFL and state CIO. 


rogantly rejected. 

Smoked out by NLRB subpoenas 
recently, Kohler appeared at the 
hearings. In his testimony he ad- 
mitted making anti-union speeches 
—the gist of which usually is that 
his company will never give in to 
“compulsory unionism.” 

Asked what the union’s position 
on the union security issue is, Koh- 
ler hesitated, then said: “Well, it is 
—well, I am not sure just where 
they stand.” Then he blurted out: 
“I don’t think (Conger) knows 
exactly what they want.” 

The union’s union shop demand 
had been withdrawn over a year 
ago in an effort to obtain a settle- 
ment, 


Everett, Mass.—An NLRB elec- 
tion for employes of the Eagle Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Inc., resulted in victory’ 
for the United Shoe Workers over 
the Independent Shoe Workers of 
Everett. 


The vote was 206 for USWA 
and 78 for the unaffiliated union 
which formerly represented the 
more than 300 workers in the plant 
which turns out men’s and boys’ 
footwear. The organizing drive was 
conducted by USWA National Dir. 
Angelo Georgian and Organizers 
Clyde Mitchell and James LaRosa. 
Negotiations for a new contract are 
under way. 


Auto Production 
Slips 18 Per Cent 


Only two makes of cars— 
Cadillac and Lincola—neither 
exactly “a second car” for the 
average AFL-CIO family, 
* showed an increase in pro- 
duction during the first quar- 
ter of this year over the same 
period in 1955. 

Auto makers turned out 
more than 1.7 million cars in 
the first quarter, 18 percent 
under the production a year 
ago. General Motors car out- 
put was down 7.4 percent but 
there was an upswing in its 
truck production. 

Combined car-truck assem- 
bly by Ford was off 20 per- 
cent from the first quarter a 
year ago, Chrysler’s was down 
36 percent and Studebaker- 
Packard slid off by 39 per- 
cent. American Motors, which 
makes only cars, suffered a 
13 percent decline. 


Startling Revelations 
The NLRB hearings, with over 
18,000 pages of testimony already 
on record and many thousands of 
exhibits, are nearing a close amid 
startling revelations. c 
Company witnesses reluctant- 
ly admitted that a “Red Circle” 
list of suspect employes was de- 
stroyed. Another such mysteri- 
ous list is still strangely missing. 
Meanwhile successor lists, com- 
piled into four bulky volumes, 
show an intricate system of 
Gestapo-like spying on strikers. 
It lists their political activities and 
whether they helped decorate the 
union’s Fourth of July float for the 
Sheboygan Independence Day pa- 
rade last year. On the basis of these | 
records, and the destroyed lists, an 
apparently carefully screened group 
of 90 strikers were fired Mar. 1, 
1955, for “misconduct.” By chance, 
the 90 included all Local 833 offi- 
cers, stewards, committeemen, chief 


This is one of the 12 charges 
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Presidential Candidates Outline Plans - for Labor 
Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


. Under the 1954 amendments to 
the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program, protection was ex- 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


tended to some 10 million addi- 
tional workers, and benefits were 
increased. The system now helps 


What do we Democrats mean to 
do when we take up the reins of 
government once again? I think 
you could sum up our aim very 
simply—we mean to return the pub- 
lic interest to the center of public 
policy and to restore the sense that 
government is the concern not of 
a single dominant economic inter- 
est but of all the American people. 


We will give urgent considera- 
tion to the plight of substandard 
families, and of the blighted or de- 
pressed areas—the stagnant pools 
into which the tide of prosperity 
has failed to flow. In the textile 
towns, the coal fields and other 
areas where shortened work days 
and darkened plants have become 
the rule, national statistics cannot 
hide or dull the miseries of unem- 
ployment. 


We must do more to improve 
our economic shock absorbers. 
Unemployment compensation 
must be extended and its bene- 


No member of organized labor 
ever misunderstands a voting rec- 
ord. And labor has mine—com- 
piled during the nearly 18 years I 
have served in Congress. 

Labor knows that I voted against 
the Case bill, and then against the 
Taft-Hartley bill and then to sus- 
tain the President’s veto of Taft- 
Hartley. And labor knows that at 
the time these measures were in 
Congress most of the political ad- 
vantage, if one were simply seek- 
ing political advantage, was with 
a vote on the other side. 

Therefore, my vote was cast 

out of conviction. And my con- 
viction is that labor must be pro- 
tected in its rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. Labor 
must be free from the disrup- 
tions and distortions in labor- 
management relations which have 


One of the great days in the his- 
tory of American labor and of our 
country occurred in New York early 
last December, when the AFL and 
CIO joined together—multiplying 
their capacity to serve their mem- 
bers and their nation. 

No group in America has had a 
better understanding of the needs 


and aspirations of free men than has |. 


labor. No group has done more to 
combat communist subversion both 
here and abroad. No group has 
supported our government more 
forthrightly in its efforts to build 
a system of collective security in 
the free world. 

Yet despite this record of vigor- 
ous support for all that best repre- 
sents our country, organized labor 


protect 9 out of 10 American work- 
ers and their families against loss 
of income in old age or on the death 
of the breadwinner. The system 
is sound. It must be kept so. 

In developing improvements in 
the system, we must give the most 
careful consideration to population 
and social trends, and to fiscal re- 
quirements. With these considera- 
tions in mind, the administration 
will present its recommendations 
for further expansion of coverage 
and other steps which can be taken 
wisely at this time. 


The response of government to 
human concerns embraces, of 
course, other measures of broad 
public interest, and special inter- 
est to our working men and women. 
The need still exists for improve- 
ment of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act. The recommendations 
I submitted to the Congress last 
year take into account not only the 


interests of labor and management 
but also the public welfare. 
The needed amendments should 
be enacted without further delay. 
We must also carry forward 
the job of improving the wage- 
hour law. Last year I requested 
the Congress to broaden the cov- 
erage of the minimum wage. I 
repeat that recommendation, and 
I pledge the full resources of the 
executive branch to assist the 
Congress in finding ways to at- 
tain this goal. 


Moreover, as requested last year, 
legislation should be passed to clar- 
ify and strengthen the 8-hour laws 
for the benefit of workers who are 
subject to federal wage standards 
in federal and federally assisted 
construction and other public 
works. 


The administration will shortly 
propose legislation to assure ade- 
quate disclosure of the financial af- 


fairs of each employe pension and 
welfare plan and to afford substan- 
tial protection to their beneficiaries 
in accordance with the objectives 
outlined in my message of Jan. 11, 
1954, 


Occupational safety still demands 
attention, as I pointed out last year, 
and legislation to improve the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act is still needed. 
The improvement of the District of 
Columbia’s unemployment insur- 
ance law and legislation to provide 
employes in the District with non- 
occupational disability insurance are 
no less necessary now than 12 
months ago. 

Legislation to apply the principle 
of equal pay for equal work with- 
out discrimination because of sex 
is a matter of simple justice. I 


move. swiftly to implement these 
needed labor measures. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


fits made more realistic. And 
where industries work out guar- 
anteed wage or supplementary 
compensation systems, these ef- 
forts should not be stymied by 
administrative or legislative road- 
blocks. 


We must look ahead now to the 
handling of new factors in Ameri- 
ca’s exciting economic future—to 
automation, to the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, to other miracles of 


j| progress just opening up. They 


must be used to increase the stand- 


s| ard of living for the many, not just 


the standard of luxury for the few 


#|—to produce more leisure and not 


more unemployment. 

For the battle against insecurity 
is only half the battle for a better 
life. A full dinner pail is, to be 
sure, a necessity, but Americans 


j| have never lived by bread alone. 


We have lived by ideals and by 
moral values. So we Democrats 
are for a country in which our chil- 
dren grow up, not in ramshackle 
country shacks, or in ugly city 
slums, but in decent surroundings, 
where they can see the sun, where 
they can breathe fresh air. We are 
for a country where our children 
go to school, not in crowded class- 
rooms or basements, or in half-day 


shifts, but in decent buildings with 
good teachers, proud of their jobs. 


We are for a country where 
all of our people can work under 
fair labor standards, and where 
responsible unionism is encour- 
aged by laws that guarantee free 
collective bargaining. The laws 
must be fair to all: to the work- 
ers, to the employer, and to the 
public. 

The misnamed and undemo- 
cratic state “right-to-work” laws 
do not meet this test. And there 
has long been agreement that 
many of the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act are inequitable 
or unworkable. When Mar- 
tin Durkin tried, as secretary of 
labor, to make good on the Pres- 
ident’s 1952 campaign promises 
to amend the Taft-Hartley Act, 
he was turned back at the White 
House. 


When the present secretary of 
labor spoke out squarely and 


Sen. Estes Kefauver 


been the heritage of Taft-Hartley. 

Right now, I think we are 
faced with the necessity of re- 
writing the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Some people prefer the word 
“amend.” I won’t quibble but 
I think it would be far better 
just to say “repeal” and start 
fresh, with a clean slate and a 
clean bill. We need a new labor 
law, streamlined to meet modern 
conditions. 


Thanks to Taft-Hartley, two- 
thirds of the nation’s wage earners 
still lack union protection, because 
the act cedes to the states authority 
to regulate union security provi- 
sions in collective bargaining agree- 
ments on a stricter basis than that 
permitted by federal law. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers found in it a golden 


Estes Kefauver 


opportunity to ram through so- 
called “right-to-work” laws in 18 
states. Far from protecting the 


“right-to-work,” these laws cripple 
and weaken labor’s right to bargain 
collectively. 

Bad as the law is, its administra- 
tion under a packed National La- 
bor Relations Board is worse. The 
big business majority on this board, 


:| appointed by the present adminis- 
'|tration, has succeeded in stripping 


hundreds of thousands of workers 
of previous safeguards by narrow- 


-|ing NLRB jurisdiction to exclude 
‘|about one-third to one-fourth of 


those workers previously covered. 


If I should succeed in my desire 
to be president, I would most cer- 
tainly take steps to see that the 
NLRB becomes once more a judi- 
cial agency, fair to both labor and 
management. 


I feel strongly that the minimum 


Gov. Averell Harriman 


today faces a powerful and system- 
atic attack designed to weaken 
the influence of labor in American 
life. 

This attack is a triple threat at- 
tack, and it is led and supported 
by people in high places. In the 
federal government, they have_ 
packed the administrative agen- 
cies with men who are anti-labor. 

In the state legislatures they are 
turning out union-busting laws 
wherever they can. And then, 
to make it impossible for labor to 
fight back, they are attempting 
to strip laboring men and women 
of their right to join together for 
political action through their un- 
ions. They know that if labor 
can be stripped of its political 


rights, its economic rights can be 
destroyed as well. 

What we need is more—not 
less—participation of working 
men and women in our political 
affairs.’ Labor has a right, and 
a duty, to make its voice heard 
in all matters of common con- 
cern. 

Among 
promises Pres. Eisenhower 
failed to carry out was his pledge to 
take leadership to eliminate from 
law the injustices of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act—particularly the provisions 
which permit and encourage the 
nefarious “right-to-work” laws. 

Phe minimum wage level should 
be increased to $1.25—which is 
only $50 a week for full-time em- 


the many campaign 
has 


Averell Harriman 


earnestly urge the Congress to 


wage should be raised to at least 


Press Associates 
Polled Candidates 


With the 1956 presidential 
campaign dominating the 
news, the AFL-CIO News is 
publishing on this page the 
positions of four major presi- 
dential hopefuls on labor pro- 
grams and policies. 

The statements were col- 
lected by Press Associates, an 
independent labor news serv- 
ice. The answers from the 
Democrats came directly from 
the candidates themselves, 
The answer from the Presi- 
dent, who does not give ex- 
clusive interviews or state- 
ments, comes from the White 
House and consists of marked 
portions of the President’s 
1956 State of the Union Mes- 
sage. < 


plainly against the “right-to- 
work” laws, the President said he 
did not speak for the administra- 
tion. There isn’t any need in the 
Republican scheme of things for 
an associate president for labor. 
That has all been taken care of 
by stacking the National Labor 
Relations Board with men from 
industry and management. 
Indeed, I would submit—in an- 
swer to those who seek to breed 
antagonisms and conflict between 
labor and other interests—that the 
effective working of twentieth cen- 
tury democratic capitalism in Amer- 
ica depends upon full recognition 
that organized labor is an essential 
and a responsible partner in the 
economy and the community; that 
it is concerned not only with the 
problems of labor as labor, but 
even more with those of citizens as 
citizens, of people as people; that 
the hopes and aspirations of “work- 
ing people” are the hopes and as- 
pirations of all people. 


$1.25 an hour—and do so this 
year! 

Some 45 percent of the nation’s 
wage and salary employes in 
American industry aren’t covered 
by the national minimum wage at 
all. 

I think that if we are going to 
have a prosperous economy we need 
to pay our wage and salary em- 
ial a decent living, and I in- 
end to continue working for an 
increased minimum wage and 
broader coverage. 


Labor simply isn’t being given 
a fair shake today. It won’t be, 
so long as this NAM-dominated 
administration continues in pow- 
er. It is in labor’s best interests 
to return the reins of goveru- 
ment to the party of the people— 
the Democratic party. 


ployment—and it is regrettable the 
President resisted this improvement. 
We need a better national unem- 
ployment insurance system taking 
the best elements in the various 
state systems and incorporating 
them into minimum _ standards 
which will be mandatory on the 
individual states but still leave the 
states free to adopt higher stand- 
ards individually. 

We need, also, a concerted attack 
on the whole problem of poverty. 
Every fifth family in America has 
an income. of less than $2000, and 
almost half of these, less than 
$1000. We need state and national 
action to help people of low in- 
comes increase their productivity 


and their earnings. 
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Holland Brings Union Viewpoint 
To New Chores as Congressman 


By Harry Conn 
On the day that Rep. Elmer J. 
Holland (D-Pa.) was born his fath- 
er was blacklisted by the steel indus- 


try for his participation in the 
famed Homestead strike. 


Trade unions remained a major 


cause Of the Holland household | ; 


thereafter. 

From his father, who had been 
employed by the Carnegie Illinois 
Steel Co., Holland learned the 
meaning of trade unionism. 

“To this day I can hear my fath- 
er quoting Andrew Carnegie, that 
great philanthropist, to the effect 
that killing a striker would teach 
them a lesson,” Holland, one of nine 
children, reminisced. 

Solid Labor Support 

Holland was recently elected to 
Congress from East Pittsburgh “to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Vera Buchanan. As a man who 
was devoted to the cause of trade 
unionism, whether in or out of the 
labor movement, he had solid labor 
support. United Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald and other un- 
jon leaders personally campaigned 
for him. 

This was fitting since the new 
congressman has been associated in 
one way or another with organized 
labor since 1913 when he was fired 
from his first job in a steel mill for 
talking unionism. 

Even when he was a small busi- 
nessman after World War I, run- 
ning a glass business, he made un- 
ion organizing and _ political 
speeches. In 1945 he joined the 
former CIO staff. 


Holland’s quiet, soft - spoken 
manner is deceiving. He’s a 
thoughtful actionist whether on 
the picket line, in an organizing 
campaign or in a legislature. And 
Holland has had some 16 years 
in the Pennsylvania*Senate and 
House plus an abbreviated term 
of seven months in the U. S. 
House of Representatives in 
1942, 


His term in Congress was cut 
short when the Republican gover- 
nor and Republican legislature of 
Pennsylvania reapportioned the 
state and Holland found himself in 
the same congressional district as 
the veteran liberal and pro-labor 
Democrat Herman Eberharter. He 
declined to run against him, instead 
he ran for the state senate and won. 
He was re-elected three times. 


Built Up Reputation 
While a member of the 77th Con- 
gress for his brief term back in 1942 
Holland quickly built up a reputa- 
tion as a “fire-eater” who had no 


NEWEST AFL-CIO MEMBER of Congress, Rep. Elmer J. Hol- 
land (center), and Mrs. Holland are congratulated by COPE Area 
Dir. Hugh J. Millen upon his election to succeed the late Rep. Vera 


Buchanan from Pennsylvania’s 30th Congressional District. 


Hol- 


land, a Democrat. is a former officer of the Steel City industrial 


union council. 


hesitation saying and doing what he 
felt was right. 

Holland showed that he had lost 
none of his directness when he 
moved into his second term in Con- 
gress last month. Taking the floor 
of the House, he blasted the policy 
of continuing government contracts 
with the strikebound Westinghouse 
Corp. as “treason” since the firm 
obviously could not deliver the 
goods. 

The Pennsylvanian has come to 
Washington with deep concern over 
many problems to which he has 
devoted much thought. 


“One thing that particularly 
disturbs me,” he said, “especially 
in this age of automation is the 
question of taking care of our 
overaged workers. Too little con- 
structive work has been devoted 
to this problem.” 


Holland expects to introduce leg- 
islation soon to provide for a spe- 
cial agency within the Dept. of 
Labor to study the question of dis- 
placed workers, “to put the fingers 
on the pulse to see that the situa- 
tion does not get out of hand.” He 
would have the department make 
an annual report to Congress. 

Has Defense Plans 
The national defense of this coun- 


try has also occupied Holland’s 
thoughts. 


“Wars are not fought today as 
they were in the past,” he declared. 


Minnesota Drive Picks Up 
10,000 AFL-CIO Members 


St. Paul, Minn.—At least 10,000 
new AFL-CIO members have been 
added to the rolls as the. direct 
Tesult of a joint state, labor and 
Management. program aimed at 
“selling” Minnesota as a logical 
site for locating new businesses. 

Operating under the direction of 
the state’s Dept. of Business Devel- 
opment, the program functions 
through a number of statewide 
Committees. Labor not only is 
Tepresented on each committee, but 
both the AFL and CIO had been 
Participating in the “new business” 
Program from its inception. 

Orlin Folwick, representative of 
the Minnesota Federation of La- 
bor, recalled that “about 10 years 
ago we started to invite business to 
Come here and investigate our 
favorable labor climate in a series 
of ads. Out of 500 inquiries re- 
ceived, some 25 new industries lo- 
Cated in the state.” 

A committee of 100, in which 
Nick Krmpotich, Steelworkers Dis- 


trict 33 representative, is active, |: 
is composed of individuals from}: 
79 different communities in the}: 
Each member serves as an |: 
in telling others of |, 


state. 
“ambassador” 
the state’s virtues. 


Seven labor leaders, seven busi- |? 


nessmen, four firm representatives 


and two tax specialists from the |‘ 
University of Minnesota make up}; 


a special Tax Study Committee, 
which reviews all state revenue 
measures with a view to overhaul 
of the tax structure. The-.commit- 
tee is self-financing, and Minnesota 


labor last month turned over al! 


check for $5,000 to pay its share 
of the expenses. 

Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D-FL) 
recently reported that as of Jan. 1 
contracts to be awarded for new 
industrial buildings totaled $114 
million, plus an additional $158 
million for commercial units. These 
were two and one-half and four 
times greater, respectively, than the 
Jan. 1, 1955, level. 


“Now we need engineers and we 
need more schools to train engi- 
neers just as critically as we need 
West Point, Annapolis and the Air 
Academy graduates. 


“Every year we graduate about 
76,000 engineers short of cur- 
rent needs. I think the time has 
come for members of Congress 
to have the authority to appoint 
students to engineering schools 
just as they do to West Point or 
Annapolis. ~ The appointments 
should be done strictly on the 
basis of merit and competitive 
examinations. This could at least 
partially meet the problem of the 
many prospective engineering 
students who can’t afford school- 
ing. And if there aren’t enough 
schools the gov ‘ernment may have 
to build some engineering col- 
leges.” 


Alert to Problems 


Holland, who is a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, is alert to labor prob- 
lems and the needs of current labor 
legislation. As a man who has been 
active on both the local and state 
level he offers this advice to the la- 
bor movement: 

“The threat of ‘right - to - work’ 
laws in more states or even nation- 
ally js still real. For my money, 
though, I suggest the labor move- 
ment keep a watchful eye for gim- 
micks in city ordinances cleverly 
aimed at compulsory open shops. 
We've had several such attempts in 
Pennsylvania.” (PAI) 


| ‘tania 
Saves the Day 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A contrac- 
tor laying conduit for the 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. 
Co., now being struck by the 
Communications Workers, 
appealed in court for an in- 
junction against roving CWA 
pickets. This sort of dialogue 
ensued. 

Judge: “Describe the pick- 
ets, please.” 

Contractor: “Oh, they were 
just a couple of ‘ordinary 
looking guys and a lalapaloosa 
of a blonde.” 

Judge: “Injunction denied.” 


School Balks 


\At ‘Speed’ on 


Integration 


Hillsboro, Ohio— A_ predomi- 
nantly white school has refused to 
comply with a ruling by the U. S. 
Supreme Court that there should 
be no further delay in integration. 

Immediate integration of ele- 
mentary schools here was ordered 
by the court in its first decision on 
whether or not a local school sys- 
tem is moving with “reasonable” 
speed to end segregation. 


Refused Enrollment 

But when 16 Negro children, ac- 
companied by four Negro women, 
showed up at the school the next 
day they were refused enrollment. 

Principal Harold Henry told the 
group they could not enroll because 
the local school board had not 
changed a policy it adopted two 
years ago when it rearranged the 
city’s attendance zones. School of- 
ficials indicated that they planned 
to ask the court to reconsider its 
decision. 

The highest tribunal’s ruling had 
been taken, however, on a previous 
appeal filed by the Hillsboro School 
Board. It upheld a Cincinnati Cir- 
cuit Court order that overturned the 
refusal of U. S District Judge John 
H. Druffel to issue an injunction re- 
quiring admission of the Negro chil- 
dren to the Webster-Washington 
School. 


Order Held Up 


Execution of the circuit court or- 
der for an injunction was held up 
pending the highest court’s ruling. 

. The school board said that some 
Negroes already were attending the 
Webster-Washington School and the 
refusal to admit more was only be- 
cause of the lack of room. Negro 
children denied admission have 
been getting private instruction in 
the present school year, and the 
board is building two new schools 


with a view to complete integration. 


JAPANESE UNIONISTS studying U.S. labor movement inspect 
the photographic equipment of the Milwaukee Labor Press during 
a visit to that city. From left, AFL-CIO Region 12 Dir. Charles 
Heymanns, Miss Kyoko Yamazaki, woman’s chief of the Japanese 
Tele-Communications Workers, Tsuneko Hayashi, woman’s chief 
of the Kofu Local of the National Railway Workers, and Lawrence 
Nagayama, U. S. State Dept. escort. 


Lamp Industry 
Pay Proposed, 
$1.26 an Hour 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 


proposed a nationwide minimum 


wage of $1.26 an hour for workers 
in the electric lamp industry under 
the Walsh-Healey Act covering pre- 
vailing wages on government con- 
tracts, 

A minimum’ of $1.30 an hour 
was asked by the Electrical & Radio 
Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers and the 


pre-merger American Federation of | 


Labor. 

The request for a nation-wide 
figure was vigorously opposed by 
the industry, which argued that 
Walsh-Healey required the Labor 
Dept. to set prevailing-wage mini- 
mums on an area-by-area basis. 

Thirty days for exceptions were 
allowed after the Apr. 3 proposal 
by Mitchell. Union spokesmen an- 
ticipated that at least some of the 
63 manufacturing companies might 
seek eventually to force the Labor 
Dept. into court in an effort to over- 
turn any final determination of min- 
imums on a national basis. 

_ The Textile Workers won a simi- 
lar fight for a nation-wide prevailing 
wage minimum in the cotton-textile 
industry when the Supreme Court 
refused review of a Court of Ap- 
peals judgment upholding the Labor 
Dept. A dispute over a nation- 
wide minimum in woolen mills is 
pending both in appellate court and 
the Supreme Court. 


Steelworkers Get 
Extra Benefits 


Pittsburgh—Extra hospitalization 
benefits negotiated by the Steel- 
workers and Blue Cross have gone 
into effect for 350,000 members 
employed by three basic steel pro- 
ducers. 

The union hopes to extend the 
improved agreement throughout the 
industry by Nov. 1, according to 
Bernard Greenburg, of the USWA 
Insurance & Pension Dept. The 
added benefits are financed from a 
surplus in the union insurance fund. 

The program of extra benefits 
for some 320,000 employes of U. S. 
Steel and the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
includes: 

In-patient hospitalization for ex- 
traction of impacted teeth; elimina- 
tion of a 10-day limit on maternity 
hospitalization in case of complica- 
tions; 30 days’ paid hospitalization 
yearly for mental, nervous and 
tuberculosis patients; hospitaliza- 
tion for out-patient surgery; pay- 
ment for X-ray and radiation ther- 
apy; in-patient hospitalization for 
physiotherapy and hydrotherapy, 
and out-patient treatment of non- 
occupational accidents within 48 
hours after the accident. 


Machinists Win 
Lie Test Ban 


Chicago — Machinists 
Lodge 1129 has won its fight 
against the use of lie detectors 
by the Sunbeam Corp. here. 

IAM Rep. J. J. (Jack) Den- 
ny said that as the result 
of an unfair labor practice 
filed against the company with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, Sunbeam has agreed 
to stop requiring all of its 
employes to sign individual 
agreements to submit to lie 
detector tests. 

The company also voided 
all releases that had been 
signed and returned Walter 
Zych, who had been demoted 
when he refused to sign a lie 
detector waiver, to his old job 
as a repairman without im- 
pairment of his former earn- 
ings or seniority. Zych had 
filed a grievance with the un- 
ion to test the lie detector 
issue. 
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Block That Weeks! 


N RECENT YEARS the National Labor Relations Board has 

shown a minimum of concern about unions’ rights under the 

law. Sen. Morse, of Oregon, has done a brilliant job of exposing the 
NLRB’s long and sorry record in this respect. 

But on those increasingly rare occasions when the board supports 
the union, the effect seems just too much for the rest of the Admin- 
istration to bear. 

A case in point is the outrageous and unprecedented interference 
by Sec. of Commerce Weeks in the Richfield Oil case—where the 
board ruled the company must negotiate with the union over an 
employe stock purchase plan. 

Although a court upheld the NLRB decision, Weeks went 
over the head of the NLRB. In a brazen performance, Weeks 
wanted the Dept. of Justice to ask the Supreme Court to overturn 
the board’s decision. 


It is to the credit of Solicitor General Sobeloff that he refused this 
brazen petition of the eager-beaver Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. Weeks has a naive idea that the role of government is to 
serve business, and only business. In the furtherance of that single- 
minded mission, he roams far beyond the jurisdiction of the Dept. 


of Commerce. Weeks has interfered before with other government |» 
agencies in their efforts to serve the people, not just the big business 


vested interests. 

It’s time he was told, once and for all, to stop trying to pervert 
all of government into a creature of mighty corporations and their 
special interests. 


A School Program 


HE REPORT of the White House Conference on Education 

being transmitted to Pres. Eisenhower is immeasurably 
strengthened by the vigorous dissent filed by AFl:-CIO Vice-Pres. 
Al J. Hayes. 

Hayes performed a real service by scoring the timidity of the 
conference report, its excessive concern for red tape, its apparent 
desire to make federal aid to school systems as temporary and 
slight as possible. 

This is not a “short-run” emergency, as the White House Confer- 
ence Report would lead the unwary reader to believe. It is a funda- 
mental problem, of considerable duration—and deserves to be 


treated as such. 
Wow! 


HE SOVIET trade unions “lack... an ardent spirit, a creative 
spark, keenness, high principles and initiative . . .” in raising 
questions about “productivity .. . or wages, housing construction or 
satisfaction of living requirements of workers and employes.” 
Collective agreements in Russia “quite often are not carried out 
and the trade unions stay silent, as if everything were in order.” 
Who said that? This time, not the AFL-CIO (which has voiced 
pretty much the same criticism on numerous past occasions)—but 
Mr. Khrushchev himself, according to newspaper dispatches. When 
AFL-CIO folks have criticized the Soviet’s government-controlled 
unions, the Communists have snarled. 


Will they also snarl at Mr. Khrushchev? Very, very doubtful. 

Will Mr. Khrushchev’s criticism make any fundamental difference 
in the role of the government-controlled Soviet unions? Again, very, 
very doubtful. 
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Time to Break the Log Jam! 


U. S. Firms in Italy Taunt Unions 


(The following article on the rec- 
ord of American companies in deal- 
ing with Italian unions was written 
for the AFL-CIO News by ‘Harry 
Goldberg, representative in Italy of 
the Free Trade Union Committee.) 


By Harry Goldberg 


The record of American com- 
pariies in Italy leaves much to be 
desired. The overwhelming major- 
ity of them engage in quite “bi- 
zarre” labor practices, ranging from 
violation of existing contracts and 
bad treatment of workers, unwill- 
ingness to make any distinction be- 
tween free and Communist trade 
unions—to absolute refusal to deal 
with the democratic unions alto- 
gether. 


One or more of the above charges | - 


hold true of almost all American 


firms with branches in Italy. It is| - 


true, for instance, of Remington 
Rand in Naples, General Electric in 
Milan, Gulf Oil in Ragusa (Sicily), 
and the American Export Lines 
with its central office in Genoa—to 
mention only a few representative 
cases among the more important 
firms functioning here. 


Big-Baron Psychology 


All the talk of desiring decent, 
civilized labor-management rela- 
tions, about which they love to 
spout back home, has somehow 
changed in key and tune by the time 
it gets here over the Atlantic. 

A recent attempt to straighten out 
the differences between the Ameri- 
can Export Lines and the Seamen’s 
Union of CISL illustrates the diffi- 
culty. Capt. Romagnoli, head of 
the Seamen’s Union, got nowhere 
with the company in his attempt to 
have them recognize his union. He 
asked me to intervene. I had a long 
session with Robert Nicol, a vice- 
president of the line and the direc- 
tor of its central office in Genoa. 

The conversation was reveal- 
ing. On his part, it was simply 
a throw-back to the big-baron 
psychology of half a century ago 
as we knew it stateside: Romag- 
noli was a trouble-maker, he was 
helping the Communists (if he 


wasn’t in direct collusion with 


them) and he (Nicol) wouldn't 
recognize the free union under 
any circumstances. The company 
wasn’t going to interfere in Ital- 
ian affairs; it wasn’t going to stick 
its neck out in a situation where 
there were two trade union fed- 
erations (Communist and non- 
Communist); if he recognized 
one, he’d have to recognize the 
other, and he wasn’t looking for 
trouble; besides, the free union 
had very few members, etc. 


The members of Romagnoli’s un- 
ion have been afraid to proclaim 
their membership in the union be- 
cause the company has terrorized 
the workers and threatened with dis- 
missal anybody engaging in union 
activity. 


Embassy Cannot Interfere 


The U. S. Embassy in Rome is 
aware of the record of American 
companies in Italy, is not happy 
about it, but cannot do very much 
about the matter. It has tried moral 
persuasion in some cases, but to no 
avail. Afterall, we are a demo- 
cratic country, not an authoritarian 
one, and we cannot interfere with 
the freedom of big business to en- 
gage in stupid practices, 


It is stupid to act as the Ameri- 
can Export Lines is acting; it 
plays directly into the hands of 
the Communists. We are en- 
gaged in a world fight against . 


communism. Italy is one of the 
most important and strategic 
countries in Europe. It has the 
strongest Communist Party west 
of the Iron Curtain, Everybody 
— government, labor manage- 


ment — has its duty to perform ~ 


here. 


Our government has helped Italy 
strengthen itself economically and 
is cooperating with the democratic 
political forces here; the AFL-CIO 
is working closely together with the 
democratic trade unions here in 
their uphill struggle against the 
Communist-dominated unions. 

Only big business cannot see be- 
yond its profit-eager nose, doesn’t 
show one iota of social vision. 
America is the chief target of the 
Communists in every country. Ev- 
ery short-sighted act of an Ameri- 
can company, every anti-labor prac- 
tice, is exploited to the full by the 
CGIL, the Communist - dominated 
trade union federation. 


The lack of social vision by 
American businesses here, the dam- 
age it is doing in the struggle against 
communism, certainly calls for a re- 
appraisal of their methods of for- 
eign operations on the part of busi- 
ness leaders back home. It necessi- 
tates added moral pressure being 
brought to bear upon business by 
our government in Washington, in 
the attempt to educate our business 
leaders re the essential facts of in- 


ternational life. 


= TOLD You WE SHOVLD HAVE. 


BOUGHT A UNION MADE Beno ! 
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WASHINGTON 
The best answer the Democrats can give to Republican charges 


that this is a “do-nothing” Congress is to get cracking after the 
Faster recess and pass some substantive legislation. 


The “do-nothing” accusation flung by the Republican National 
Committee has its elements of irony. In citing the natural gas bill 
gs one Of the two “major” bills passed and pointing out that Pres. 
Fisenhower had vetoed it, the GOP ignored the fact that the White 
House had repudiated, fundamentally, a heavy majority of Repub- 
licans. 

The gas bill with its give-away overtones was pushed by south- 
western Democrats, but they had to have Republican votes to get 
it through. A majority of Democrats voted against it in both 
House and Senate; in the Senate the GOP split 31 to 14 in favor 
of it. 

Similarly, the difficulty faced by liberal Democrats in pushing 
through a civil rights program is not the single threat of southern 
Democratic filibuster. It is the fact that the Republicans have never 
preached their alliance with southern conservatives to the extent of 
furnishing enough votes to invoke closure of debate and thus break 
a filibuster. 


Still, the Democrats no doubt recognize that these explanations 
are defensive and subtle, likely to be buried in the uproar of a 
campaign. 

What the Democrats need is sufficient exertion by the leadership 
fo get an actual program rolling. 


x** 


Speaker Sam Rayburn might persuade Chairman Graham Barden 
of the House Labor Committee at least to call a formal meeting to 
let the committee majority order early hearings on extension of 
wage-hour coverage and a few bills that Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell has persuaded the President to endorse. 


Barden’s refusal to allow the committee to function leaves 
Mitchell in a strategically strong position. The fact that he hasn’t 
any Administration bill on wage-hour coverage is obscured. The 
Republican members aren’t even forced to go on record for or 
against what the GOP calls Eisenhower’s program. 


It would be better to force the Kelley aid to schools bill to a vote, 
whatever dangers may be involved in the Powell amendment, than 
to let it languish in Rules Committee. Eisenhower has indicated, 
indirectly, that he opposes the Powell amendment; let GOP Floor 
Leader Martin have the chance to ignore the President’s attitude and 
vote in favor of the amendment if he chooses to play obstructionist 
politics. 


Presumably there will be a highways bill soon. A key test on it 
will be attachment of a Davis-Bacon amendment to prevent low- 
wage contractors from ranging all over the country with “imported” 
labor “willing” to work for substandard wages. For the Democrats 
to have an opportunity at making a record, they must take the risk 
of roll call votes. 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.) must take the risk of calling up 
the bill to expand social security coverage, regardless of whether or 
not it comes out of the Senate Finance Committee with a favorable 
report. He has a right to ask Chairman Harry Byrd (D-Va.) not to 
delay it intolerably, even though he dislikes it. 


xk * 


There is need in every session of Congress for hearings and 
preliminaries, for strategic delay and maneuvering. This is the 
case now with the bill to authorize a high-level dam in Hells Canyon, 
stalled in Senate committee by a single intransigent Democratic vote. 
If the House will act first, the Senate can schedule the bill for floor 
action, 


It is true, as former Pres. Truman vane that you cannot 
“characterize” a session until it has completed its work and ad- 
journed. 


But there also comes a time when Congress must seek to speed 
up action if it seeks to make an affirmative record. 


Protracted delay now that this session is close to its halfway mark 
will play into the hands of the Republicans if, merely by skillful 
politicking, the GOP can scare Democrats away from roll-call votes 
on major bills to benefit the country. 


kkk 


A couple of Ohio newsmen, loyal Republicans both, recently gave 
tbad press to Sen. George Bender, who is eqouing for re-election in 
their own state as a Republican. 


One of them sardonically reported that in a newsletter the “portly” 
Bender had flayed American youth as too “soft” and pampered by 
automobiles to compete with Russia’s Olympic athletes. The other 
informed his readers that Bender had given a cocktail party. to con- 
stituents within the sacred chamber that for generations served the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


This sudden bad press for Bender led observers facetiously to sur- 
mise that the Ohio reporters might bé taking the viewpoint that Gov. 
Frank Lausche, who is seeking the Democratic nomination for the 


| Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE Communist leaders, it seems, go at the job 
of saying they were mistaken with the same plug- 
ugly, brass-knuckled thoroughness with which they 
made their mistakes in the first place. 

What’s more, Iron Curtain country citizens are 
being clearly given to un- 
derstand that they had now 
better agree that their lead- 
ers were mistaken, or ex- 
pect trouble. 


From Moscow comes 
the news that workers and 
party hangers-on have 

’ been rounded up for no 
less than 6,000 meetings 
in the last month in that 
city alone—to have it ex- 
plained to them that the 
once-idolized Stalin was, 

come to think of it, a tyrant and mass murderer. 

Even Soviet Foreign Minister and party wheel- 

horse Molotov is said to have been sent out on the 
local lecture circuit verbally to hose down the repu- 
tation of his lifelong colleague. 


Vandercook 


Due to a natural feeling of embarrassment, none 


Morgan Says: 


Stable Foreign Aid Plan Needed 


(This column is. excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commenta- 
tor, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


E NEED to take a windshield wiper to our 
thinking on this business of foreign aid; we’re 
all fogged up about it. We approach it from a 
number of directions. 


To some, foreign aid is nothing more than a kind 
of fire department, expen- 
sive, but needed to quench 
the flames of communism. 
Others regard it as sort of 
international community 
chest that has little if any 
economic justification but 
one we must support be- 
cause we shall always have 
unfortunate neighbors and 
we Americans, somehow, 
are always needing to 
prove our humanitarian 
impulses anyway. 

Then there are the disillusioned critics to whom 
the whole operation is nothing more than a gigantic, 
sinister give-away which is in all likelihood uncon- 
stitutional. 


As We See It: 


Morgan 


HE world faces the greatest threat of war since 

the Korean fighting, Irving Brown, AFL-CIO 
representative in Europe, declared on “As We See It,” 
the AFL-CIO radio program presented over the 
American Broadcasting Co. network. 

Communist Russia has practically invited the 
Arabs to war on Israel, Brown said. 

“It is noteworthy that when the Russians re- 
cently listed the nations with which they had peace- 
ful relations, the only one omitted in the Middle 
East was Israel,” Brown declared. He called at- 
tention also to Communist arms supplied Egypt 
through the Czechoslovakians. 


The recent denunciation of Stalin by the 20th 
Congress of the Communist Party in Moscow is the 
result of internal discontent, the AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative said. The current dictatorship is trying to 
divert the wrath of the people from the system to the 
man, Stalin. “They seek to preserve Stalinism by 
destroying Stalin,” Brown said. 


ROWN said that it was not likely that the people 


Senate, might be a better Republican than Bender himself. 


kkk 
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of Russia would be able to rise in armed revolt, 


- mended its fences back home. 


Moscow’s New Policy—Agree or Else 


of the texts of those speeches down-rating Stalin 
have been released to foreigners. 
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N Communist-ruled East Germany, the head of 

the local secret police force, with as straight a 
face as nature permits, has publicly confessed that 
a number of “unjustified arrests” have been made, 
though he calls that number “trifling.” 

A national conference of the East German Com- 
munist Party heard with its own ears, from that 
same official, the astonishing admission that “not 
everyone who objects is an agent or an enemy!” A 
committee was appointed to re-examine punishments 
imposed on former comrades. It’s anticipated that _ 
numbers of executed Reds may be forgiven, though 
much good it may do them, and that others who are 
“merely” in prison or in party disfavor may be par- 
doned. 

In Red Poland, it has been learned in Austria, 
two generals who were tucked away for long jail 
terms have been sprung, but secretly, so the party 
power won’t have to look any sillier than necessary. 
One of those examples of tarnished Polish brass, as 
a special treat, is said to have been restored to mem- 
bership in the party which purged and jailed him 
three years ago. 

Parents in Communist bloc nations are described 
as in a dither of worry as to how they are to explain 
to their children how yesterday’s superman, as they 
were taught, has now become what Poland’s Red 
propaganda chief calls a “bloodthirsty tyrant with 
delusions of grandeur.” 


Within the last fortnight Pres. Eisenhower, in a 
special message, asked Congress for nearly $5 billion 
to finance what is imprecisely labeled the mutual 
security program, for the 1957 fiscal year. He talked 
in terms of long-range commitments. This both 
irks and scares Congressmen, especially in an elec- 
tion year. 

Even though more than four-fifths of the money 
is earmarked, directly or indirectly, for miliary assist- 
ance, they are leery. The President didn’t really do 
very much to reassure them. His emphasis on the 
need for continuity was a step in the right direction 
but he wasn’t very convincing about it. 

This may be largely due to the fact that the man 
who is-probably the most influential member of the 
cabinet, Treasury Sec. Humphrey, isn’t very con- 
vinced about it. He finds it almost impossible to 
think of it in terms of permanent policy, which is 
the real translation of the word “continuity.” 

And yet, long-term planning is the only approach 
that makes any sound sense, planning that goes 
beyond the restricted, jerky Humphrey approach of 
dealing with individual emergencies, military or eco- 
nomic. It does not follow that the answer is in 
sheer volume of dollars. But we have made things 
harder for ourselves by failing to grasp that, properly 
conceived, our foreign economic policies can be an 
enormously rewarding investment in the future. 

Which makes it nicer, when you realize we’ve got 
to make the investment anyway. 


‘World Faces War Threat’--Brown 


since that is impossible in a dictatorship in which the 
armed power remains in the hands of the government, 


“Passive resistance is being demonstrated by some 
parts of the people,” Brown reported. “This is es- 
pecially true of the peasants who have never ac- 
cepted communism. Even the Moscow reports show 
that the food situation is no better than it was in 
the days of the czars, and in some respects, it is 
worse.” 


Listeners to the program were reminded that the 
peasants in the Ukraine welcomed the German 
invaders in 1941 as liberators, and it was only 
because of the stupidity of the Nazis that the Rus- 
sians did not then rise in revolt. 


“What happens in Russia depends on what the 
outside world does,” the AFL-CIO representative de- 
clared. “The Geneva spirit was an attempt to lull the 
world into relaxation while the Communist regime 
It is also a means of 
making the Russian people believe that resistance is 
futile since the West are friends of the Communist 
di¢tatorship.” 
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THREE GENERATIONS of barbers work on Mrs. James Ashiey 
when she shows up for the works at her husband’s shop in Detroit. 
Getting her all dolled up are (left to right) her daughter, Mrs. Naoma 
Kinsman; her grandson, Harvey Kinsman, and her husband—all 
members of Barbers Local 525 in good standing. 


Pennsylvania Mental 


Hospitals ‘Wretched’ 


Harrisburg, Pa——A dramatic illustrated eight-page pamphlet 
depicting the wretchedness of conditions in Pennsylvania’s mental 
institutions has been given widespread distribution by the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor. 

It was prepared after a PFL committee accompanied Gov. George 
M. Leader (D.) on an inspection trip that took them to representa- 
tive institutions. 

} Thought. We Knew Whole Story 

“We thought we knew the whole story,” the committee said, citing 

overcrowding, long waiting lists, understafling, inadequate facilities 
’ and budget. 

“But certain things must be understood by the heart, as well as 
the mind. As if for the first time we realized that these patients, 
forlorn and abandoned, were our people—our neighbors—our 
friends—our kin.” 

They found 100 beds in the space for 50—some mattresses on 
bare floors. They learned that except for those quickly discharged, 
patients spend an average of 26 years in the institutions. 

“These are the unhappy conclusions,” the pamphlet ‘says. “More 
patients than our institutions are equipped to house: And the 
number of mentally ill is rising constantly. 


“Too few doctors, too few nurses and therapists, too few at-|»« 
tendants—and all terribly underpaid. Meeting minimum physical |_ 


needs of patients leaves little time for treatment and care. 


“Twenty-three states spend more than Pennsylvania ($2.65 a day |; 


per patient)—the Veterans Administration three times as much. 
The result of our false economy—custody instead of treatment, 
detention instead of discharge.” 
Blames Legislative Indifference 
The pamphlet blames the situation on past legislative indifference 


which “has gone unchallenged by an uninformed or timid voting 


public.” Improvements which can be made with money, it main- 
tained “will be rewarded by more cures and discharges, and perhaps 
fewer first admissions.” 

“Adequate funds can be obtained by public action now,” it 
declared. 

“The present session of the Legislature must not repeat the 


heartless indifference of those gone by. The necessary funds will 


be found if we, the voters, insist that it be so.” 


Copies of the pamphlet have been sent to all members of the 
The PFL committee that accompanied Leader on the 
inspection trip was composed of Pres. Joseph A. McDonough; Vice 


legislature. 


Presidents Norman Blumberg, William J. Brennan and William J. 


Swartz; Pres. John A. Feigel of the Pitsburgh Central Labor Union 
and Min Lurye Matheson, district manager for the Ladies Garment 


Workers. 


How to Buy:. 


By Sidney Margolius 


HE Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency 
has invited the nation’s housewives to write in 
their suggestions about how builders should make 
houses livable and comfortable for modern families. 
Families are asked to comment on such questions 
as: How much actual living value is offered by gen- 
eral-purpose rooms, “rumpus” rooms, Carports, cen- 
trally-located kitchens; what is the best selection and 
arrangement of household appliances; should floor 
plans be one-story and rambling or split-level and 
compact? 

Then, 100 women whose letters are selected will 
be brought to Washington for a conference. The 
results will be used to help FHA advise builders in 
designing livable homes. 

However, the questions on which housewives have 
been asked to comment omit the real housing prob- 
lems of these times: the high price of houses and 
lots, the high financing charges and exorbitant closing 
fees; the noticeable poor construction of many new 
houses, and the present trend of builders to con- 
centrate on more elaborate houses in the $15,000- 
$20,000-and-up price class, 

The fact is, most wage-earners can’t really afford 
the houses now going up.’ The countrywide average 
price tag on new houses is now $13,700 and still 
rising. According to the yardstick generally used by 
mortgage lenders, a family can’t afford a house cost- 
ing more than 212 times one year’s income, although 
conservative financial experts consider two times a 
year’s income to be safer. In contrast, the average 
industrial worker currently is earning about $4,000 
a year, and so can’t afford more than a $10,000 
house, and preferably, only an $8,000 one. 

¥ ¥ 
UDGING from the mail we get, if America’s 
families grasped this opportunity to bring to 
FHA’s attention the housing problems that worry 


Making Ends Meet: 


' By Nancy Pratt 


OST people shop in the food stores nearest their 
homes. If you're trying to trim your food 
budget, however, it may be a good idea to do some 
comparative shopping, particularly for meats—the 
largest cost item in a food budget. 


Good values in meats often vary from store to 
store; that’s why it’s im- 
portant to buy at a reliable 
market which features cuts 
and grades of beef in your 
price range —and which 
has a friendly butcher. A 
good butcher who'll an- 
swer your questions and 
guide you to better values 
is often extremely helpful 
in paring costs. 


Sample more than one 
meat market to check dif- 
ferences in the types of 
meats featured. While 
most cuts tend to be similar in stores in the same 
locality, stores do differ in grades of meat sold and 
the amount of trimming. Some markets trim away 
more of the unnecessary fat and “bone” their cuts. 
Such cuts cost more per pound but may actually 
yield more edible food for the weight. 


Nancy Pratt 


grades of beef while another will feature “economy” 
grades. For instance “hamburg” is made up of a 
variety of meats; it can range from chopped brisket 
or plate beef at 31 cents a pound to quality round at 
89 cents. For economy purposes you'll want to 


‘serve them. 


One meat dealer may sell only the top premium — 


FHA Quiz Omits Real Problems _ 


them most, here are the questions they would raise: 

Price of Homes: What can FHA and the Admin. 
istration do to halt the alarming increase in the price 
of homes, and especially of building materials and 
plots? Construction costs rose about 5 per cent in 
1955, with materials up about 6 per cent. An even 
worse problem is the cost of building lots. The out- 
going president of the National Association of Home’ 
Builders has reported that the cost of raw land has 
gone up 30 to 40 per cent in the past two years. 

Soaring Property Taxes: What can the Administra- 
tion and FHA do to help build schools, sewage plants, 
roads and other needs in expanding communities 
where small homeowners are now facing drastically 
increased taxes? ; 

Financing Costs:’ Would FHA recommend that 
the interest rate on FHA and VA insured homes be 
reduced to the pre-1953 rate of 434 percent, and 
4 percent for veterans, instead of the present 5 for 
non-vets and 4% for vets? A reduction of only 
one-half of 1 percent in the interest rate would reduce 
the monthly payments on a 20-year mortage 5 per- 
cent and would FHA consider reducing the premium 
of one-half of 1 percent it charges home buyers for 
guaranteeing their mortgages? 

Better Construction Standards: It’s one thing for 
FHA to lay down guides to construction, and another 
for the FHA inspectors to see that the builders ob-. 
Either FHA has reduced its building 
standards to a jerry-built level, or inspectors aren't 
doing their job, because builders are skimping in 
ways that add excessively to future ownership 
expenses. 

Moderate-income housewives who want to write 
FHA their suggestions about how to improve housing 
can send them to The Housing Administrator, Fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Copyright, 1956, by Sidney Margoliue 


Shopping Can Cut Meat Costs 


patronize the market that features the lower-priced 
types. 

Get to know and concentrate on less-tender cuts 
of meat such as shank, plate, short ribs, and brisket. 
Don’t buy beef as if a steer were all steaks and roasts. 
Out of every 100 pounds of beef carcass, only 17 
pounds are steak. And the bargains generally lie 
in the remaining 83 pounds. 


kk *& 


HETHER a buy at the meat counter turns out 
to be good depends often on how tastefully 
you can prepare the meat. 

Slow moist heat is the key to good flavor in less 
tender cuts of meat. If you plan to specialize in 
these cuts, a dutch oven or heavy covered pan is a 
must. The typical pot roast is cooked with vegetables 
and tomato juice to supply moisture. But there are 
other ways to vary the taste of such meats. 

For instance, you might try marinating the beef. 
Let it stand a day in equal parts of vinegar and 
water, For seasoning, add a few bay leaves, whole 
cloves, onion and ginger. 

When ready to cook, remove the meat from the 
liquid and brown it in hot fat in a heavy kettle. 
Then slip a rack under the meat to keep it from 
sticking to the pot, add one cup of the pickling 
liquid, cover, and cook slowly for 2 to 242 hours 
or until the meat is tender. 

You can make a sweet-sour sauce by adding canned 
pineapple chunks and green peppers to the gravy. 

A handy cooking aid is a meat tenderizer to soften 
up tougher cuts of meat. Meat tenderizers contain 
enzymes of the papaya melon which act chemically 
to break down the fibers of the meat. With a ten- 
derizer you can serve less tender cuts rare without 
their being tough. Directions are on the jar. 
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' CUNION MAID” _ 


I'M GLAD WE FINALLY 
GOT TOGETHER ON A 
NEW CONTRACT, 

MR.GOTROX! 


YES--- 

BUT THE 
CONCESSIONS 

| MADE---SHORTER 

HOURS--MORE MONEY! 


>~ Ni 
e 


1 THINK WE DESERVED 
MORE TIME OFF AND 
MORE MONEY ! 


---REMINDS 
ME OF AN 
OLD SAYING--- 


 —By Bill Perkins 
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" ALL WORK AND. 
NO JACK MAKES 
IT DULL, BOY !!! 
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Page Eleven 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Alibis for Hoarding Everything 


By Jane Goodsell 


OME people flinch at the idea of throwing any- 
thing away. It upsets them. Whether it is a 
sock without a mate, a deck of 51 cards or a burned- 
out light bulb, they feel certain that a crying need 
will eventually develop for it. 

Someday, they feel sure, the lost sock and the miss- 
ing eight of spades will show up. As for the light 
bulb, they remember reading an article that told of 

a simply marvelous use for burned-out light bulbs. 
a the article, they know for a fact, is somewhere 
in that pile of old magazines in the basement. 

With people like this, everything comes under the 
general heading of things “too good to throw away.” 
No matter what it is, they can think of a reason for 
keeping it: 

“It will be good for emergencies.” This demented 
alibi is used to explain why broken combs, rusty egg 
beaters, candle stubs and leaky fountain pens are 
kept around the house. 

“I just can’t bear to throw it away.” This is ap- 
plied to such objects as old letters, class yearbooks, 
baby’s first shoes, old dog collars, fraternity pins, 
wilted corsages and kindergarten art work. 

“You just can’t have too many of them.” Under 
this heading come paper bags, coat hangers, safety 
pins, pencil stubs, short lengths of string and jelly 
glasses. 

“You can never tell what will be in style next 
year.” This excuse is usually applied to old clothes, 
some Of which have been kept since the heydey of 
the Empress Eugenie hat, in hopeful anticipation of 
next year’s fashions. 


T can be fixed up” or “something can be done 
about it.” This half-hearted statement is di- 
rected at anything that is broken, rusty, unhinged, 
mildewed or stamped on in a fit of temper. It is 
possible that something really can be done about 
these things, but nothing ever will. 

“I can paint it white and plant ivy in it.” Usually 
applied to old sewing machines, discarded wheel- 
barrows and cracked umbrella stands. 

“It will make a nice gift for somebody, someday.” 
An article which comes under this heading was prob- 
ably a gift to start with. Satin stocking bags, jeweled 
soap boxes and fancy paperweights fall into this 
category. These lovely gift items do serve a definite 
function if you can remember where you stored them, 
and also remember not to send them back to the 
person who sent them to you. 


“I can tear it up and make dustcloths out of it.” 
Applied to anything made of fabric when no other 
excuse will do. 

“I intend to start a collection.” This is also a last- 
ditch excuse. If it can’t be used for dustcloths or 
resurrected with Pennsylvania Dutch decals, it can 
still be bulwarked by other items of a similar nature. 
One inkwell may be useless, but two is the beginning 
of a hobby. 

“I’m dying to read it, and I’m saving it until I find 
time.” Closely printed books and magazine articles 
of a highly informative and unreadable nature are 
saved for this reason. Some of them have been saved 
since the Cleveland Administration. 

Distributed by PAI 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


Home Medicine Cabinet Hints 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


HE number and location of first-aid cabinets in 

the home, as differentiated from the medicine 
cabinet, depends upon the type and size of the dwell- 
ing unit—and whether there is a “home-hobbyist” 
with or without machine equipment. 

In a ranch-type home and in an apartment where 
all rooms are on one floor, the medicine cabinet 
should be in the bathroom. 

In a private home of two or more stories the bath- 
room medicine cabinet should contain all major 
items, but there should also be in the kitchen, in 
the garage, and in the cellar or workshop, a small 
drawer or a small cabinet easily accessible which 
will contain first-aid items to take care of cuts and 
burns. 

The contents should be well-labeled, easily visible 
in a roomy unit which will be kept stocked with 
clean, fresh supplies. Here also, the responsibility of 
periodic examination, maintenance and replenish- 
ment must become the responsibility of one member 
of the family. Is there a boy or girl scout in the 
home who could be asked to take this responsibility? 


kk & 


HE contents of the medicine chest need only a 

few more items in addition to those listed last 
week for the office or shop. Add the following: 

1 eye cup 

1 rectal thermometer 


medium size box of sterile cotton 

roll of 12-in. adhesive tape or scotch tape 
eye dropper with rounded edge 

enema can or bag with appropriate nozzles 
hot water bottle (or electric pad) 

ice bag 

oz. aromatic spirits of ammonia 

small can of sodium bicarbonate (baking soda) 
small can of epsom salts 

oil of cloves 

1 doz. milk of magnesia tablets 


Do not save old medications prescribed for a 
previous illness. Discard them now—you will prob- 
ably do so some day. 

Unless you need the boric acid powder for a 
specific use, discard it. It costs little to replace when 
prescribed again. If you must keep it, see that it is 
properly labeled with a “poison” label. 

All sleeping pills and liquids and pain relieving 
narcotics must be labeled “poison” also. 

All poison items (for example, tincture of iodine, 
chlorox, ammonia solution, lye; insect poisons, rat 
poisons, denatured alcohol) should be labeled as such 
and kept out of reach of children or persons who 
might be apt to make a horrid mistake either in the 
dark or because of poor vision. 

Even a drug such as aspirin, which has been con- 
sidered harmless, becomes a poison when taken in 
larger quantities, particularly where children are 
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concerned. 


THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN LABOR as an essay subject won college scholarships for two Chicago 


high school girls from Barbers Local 939. Shown, left to right, at presentation ceremony are Pres. 


George White of Local 939; Intl. Vice Pres. C. O. Huff handing checks to Shirley Conover, Chicago 


Vocational High School, and Joyce Scholz, Madonna High School, and Intl. Vice Pres. George Husk. 


The girls can go to any college of their choice. 


Hollywood Observer: 
Unsung Technicians 


Lost in Oscar Shuffle 


By Paul Patrick 
FIOLLYwoop—The hurrahs and hullabaloo of this year’s 
Academy Awards have come and gone but the glamour and 
the glory linger on. 

As always, it’s the big names that make the big news headlines, 
thus completely obscuring the fact that some important Academy 
Awards were won by some union technicians, not for their work 
on any particular picture but for specific contributions to the gen- 
eral advancement of the entire motion picture industry. 

The public seldom hears about these “technical awards” for while 
they’re important to both labor and management, they just don’t have 
any glamour or fan interest. But let’s give them their due here. 
These are the union men, unsung outside the industry, who won 
Academy Technical Awards this year: 

Walter Jolley and Maurice Larson of IATSE Local 729, and 
R. H. Spies of Local 44, all of 20th-Fox studio, for a spraying 
process that creates simulated metallic surfaces; Dave Anderson 
of Local 728, same studio, for an improved spotlight capable of 
maintaining a fixed circle of light at constant intensity over varied 
distances; Steve Krilanovich, Local 789, for an improved camera 
‘dolly incorporating multi-directional steering; Hal Corl, Local 165, 
who shared an award with Paramount and Farciot Edouart for 
the engineering of an improved dual background projector. - 
kk 
f pow U. S. Senate subcommitee investigating juvenile delinquency, 
that recently took some slaps at excessive violence in movies, 
television and comics, well might ponder for at least a few moments 
over the inside story of what 
happened to a certain television 


play that has now been made 
into a movie. 


The picture is Allied Artists’ 
“Crime In The Streets,” soon to 
be released. It deals with juve- 
nile delinquents in the hoodlum 
class in a wretchedly poor neigh- 
borhood of a large city, presum- 
ably New York. No person 
viewing it can fail to be dis- 
turbed by the stark reality with 
which the movie depicts the 
juvenile crime and violence bred 
by the poverty and slums still 
existing in places in this great 
and prosperous country of ours. 

The film itself makes no di- 
rect mention of low wages and 
non-union working conditions 
but any intelligent viewer will think of the connection. 

This movie’s impact is due in great part to the realistic perform- 
ances of several young actors, of whom you'll hear more in the 
future. They are John Cassavetes, who portrays the role of the 
leader of a teen-age gang who resents his sordid lot in life; Peter 
Votrian as his young brother; Sal Mineo as “Baby Gioia” who 
wants to act tough but is badly scared, and Mark Rydell as “Lou” 
who will give you the shivers. 


‘The Deer Park’ Author 
Takes Some Exceptions 


Paul Patrick, our Hollywood columnist, made a number of critical 
statements about a book entitled, “The Deer Park,” by Norman 
Mailer, in the Jan. 28 issue of the AFL-CIO News. 

Mailer has taken exception, not to Patrick’s evaluation of the 
book as literature, but to three of Patrick’s statements about the 
book: 

1—Patrick described the book as a “pornographic tome.” (At 
least one other publication, Films in Review, published by the Na- 
tional Board of Review, referred to the book as containing pornog- 
raphy.) 

Mailer cites a number.of other reviews which offer other view- 
points. John Brooks in the New York Sunday Times Book Review 
said the Mailer book is “considerably more wholesome than a good 
many popular movies.” Brendan Gill in the New Yorker described 
Mailer as a “passionate moralist”; and William Pfaff in The Com- 
monweal wrote that “Mr. Mailer is an excellent writer with admirable 
and serious intentions.” 

2—Patrick wrote that “The Deer Park” “follows the line that 
the Communist Party is just another American political party.” 
Author Mailer, on the other hand, feels that “no objective reader 
could call this a reasonable interpretation of the way Communists 
are treated in the book.” 

3—Patrick wrote that the book “also takes at least one veiled 
swipe at labor organizers.” Mailer contends that Patrick drew what 
he believes to be an erroneous conclusion only from the fact that a - 
minor character in “The Deer Park,” a pro-communist woman, is 
described as having “married a labor organizer” during the 1930s. 

The editor of the AFL-CIO News has. not read the book. Read- 
ers who feel sufficiently interested in the dispute are at liberty to 
buy the book, or get it from their local library, in order to make 


John Cassavetes 


up their own minds. H.C. F, 
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CAST IN DUAL ROLE is Edwin A. Willett, a good unionist. 
in Inkster, Mich., and president of the Inkster Letter Carriers Association. 


Weekdays he is a letter carrier (left) 
On Sundays he. acts as 


pastor of Deerfield Church of Christ (right). He hopes to be ordained next year. 


Survey Asked on Economic Impact 


Of Cancer on U. S. Wage Earners 


; New York—Cancer, today’s Number One medical 
problem, is also an economic scourge that in 1956 
will cause a loss of $12 billion to the U. S. economy. 

That’s the startling claim of Dr. Charles S. Cam- 
eron, medical and scientific director of the American 
Cancer Society, who called for a nation-wide survey 
of the economic impact of cancer on individual wage 
earners as the observance of Cancer Control Month 
began on Apr. 1. 


i Economic Losses Are Tremendous 


Pointing out that cancer in the past 10 years has 
deprived 825,000 families of their breadwinner, Dr. 
Cameron said: 

“The economic impact on individual families (of 
cancer) can be catastrophic. Hospital and doctor 
bills, surgery, radiation, nursing, drugs, dressings, 
run into big money—all this at a time of no, or 
curtailed, income. Despite insurance and group 
health policies, family savings almost inevitably are 
sacrificed. In these ways about half the victims of 
cancer, and their families, are reduced to medical 
indigence.” 

Cancer today strikes one person in four and oc- 
curs in two families out of every three. Dr. Cam- 
eron points out, however, that virtually all Americans 
pay for the disease, through taxes, even if they escape 
the disease themslves. The U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration estimates that veterans’ cancer care, treat- 
ment and benefit payments will cost U. S. taxpayers 
between $3 billion and $5 billion. 

More than 113,000 man-years are lost each year 
in industry due to cancer disabilities, the American 
Cancer Society says. This represents an economic 
loss of some $427,140,000 in earnings and $55,709,- 
000 in federal income tax revenue. 


Claiming that cancer will make medical indigents 


out of more U. S. families during 1956 than any 
other single disease, Dr. Cameron said that this 
economic loss could be greatly reduced if leaders of 
business and industry would help the ACS bring 
the lifesaving facts of cancer education to their em- 
ployes, and “themselves participate by fighting can- 
cer with a checkup and a check.” 

The society is seeking to raise $26 million during 
April, which was designated Cancer Control Month 
by Pres. Eisenhower and Congress. The slogan for 
this year’s campaign is “Fight cancer with a checkup 
and a check.” 

The ACS said that 80,000 of the quarter of a 
million U. S. cancer deaths last year could have been 
avoided if the admonition that everyone should 
have regular medical checkups had been observed. 


Educational Campaign Effective 

A recent survey shows that this educational cam- 
paign is having effect. The number of persons who 
have had a cancer examination has risen from 14 
per cent in 1948 to 31 per cent today, and 59 per 
cent of people interviewed knew at least one of the 
following “seven danger signals” of cancer: 

1. Any sore that does not heal; 2. A lump or 
thickening, in the breast or elsewhere;- 3. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge; 4. Any change in a wart or 
mole; 5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing; 6. Persistent hoarseness or cough; 7. Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 

If you notice any of these symptoms between your 
annual health checkups, you should visit your doctor 
at once, the ACS warns. None of them is a sure 
sign that you have cancer, but any of them could 
be a sign that warns you in time to save your life. 
Incidentally, the ACS says that the word “persistent” 
as used above means “two weeks.” 


Bread and Butter Faets: 


Industry’s Expansion 
Charged to Consumer 


By Frank L. Fernbach 
Economist, Dept. of Research 
<br price of steel must be upped again, says Ernie Weir, presi- 
dent of National Steel. This time another boost is necessary to . 
cover the steel industry’s expansion needs, he explains. 

Just last week aluminum was hiked 1% cents per pound across 
the board “to meet expansion costs,” the Wall Street Journal reports, 
“The next bump upward will go to pay for a higher labor bill,” 
probably in the summer, according to the Journal. 

For industries like aluminum and steel, in which price competi- 
tion is practically non-existent, the old price setting law of supply 
and demand has been repealed. The management “price adminis- 
trators” have now taken over. 


Not so long ago a company would be expected to finance the 
greater part of its expansion plans by obtaining more “risk capital” 
from new investors. But that’s old fashioned; the industrial price 
fixers have found an easier way. — ; 

Since World War II it’s been more to their liking to keep jacking 
prices higher to cover both ample dividends for stockholders and 


ja large part of expansion costs as well. 


Between 1946 and 1953, for example, of the $150 billion Ameri- 
can business spent for capital outlays, $99 billion came from 
“{nternal sources,” mostly from the “surplus profits” pile. Only 
$9 billion—or 6 per cent of the total cost of new plants and equip- 
ment—was raised by the sale of stock to new investors during 
the eight years. 

kk * 
Pp. bluntly—the consumer is being overcharged to meet the bill 
for industry’s “costless capital.” No wonder that corporate assets 
grow by leaps and bounds and the value of stocks soars skyward. 


Not so long ago it was also expected that an established manu- 
facturing company would absorb a wage raise for its employes 
out of the savings which rising productivity, and the consequently 
lowering of unit labor costs, make increasingly possible. The 
view that management has an obligation to share some of these 
savings with the worker who helps achieve them is even sanc- 
tioned by the NAM. 

But why, then, are the wage rises in the steel, aluminum, auto 
and other wealthy industries so regularly passed on as an added 
charge against the consumer? Sometimes the price hike even 
becomes “cost plus.” 

ie ap ow 

ECENTLY, Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers re- 

ported what’s been happening in his industry: 

“The corporation made a profit on the wage increase last year. 
The theoretical ‘cost’ to U. S. Steel of the 1955 wage increase was 
about $30 million . . . the actual cost was zero because of the 
increase in productivity. But the corporation, immediately follow- 
ing the wage increase, raised steel prices $7.50 per ton. 

“This price increase brought in more than $96 million to the 
corporation, a net profit of $66 million on the theoretical ‘cost’ of 
the wage increase.” 

It should surprise no one that U. S. Steel’s profit, after taxes, 
rose to a record $370 million in 1955. For the industry as a 
whole—they all boosted prices $7.50 per ton after the corpora- 
tion’s lead—net profits well exceeded $1 billion, more than $275 
million over the year before. 

Perhaps Weir should do a little more explaining. Some folks 
don’t seem to quite understand why prices must go higher. Some 
even have a notion they should be coming down. 


Keeping in Touch: 


Labor in Politics Troubles GOP 


OME are for us, some against us! On one hand, 
senators like Goldwater of Arizona, Curtis of 


between men in public office and labor’s political 
action groups must be a two-way street. I feel 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY in Milwaukee is receiving strong 
support from unions in the area on the occasion of a new building 
drive marking its 75th anniversary. Accepting checks of $500 each 
from three union representatives is the Reverend Clarence J. Ryan, 
$.J., vice president of public relations and development for the 
university. Union men, from left to right, are John Klatt, Sheet 
Metal Workers Local 24; Don La Prest, Laborers Local 113, and 
John Zancanaro, president of Milwaukee Building Trades Council. 


Nebraska, Smith of New Jersey, and others seem 
to take delight in blasting the efforts of organized 


:| labor to elect friendly legislators. 


But to balance the record, we have others who 
speak up in defense of labor. Sec. of Labor Mitchell 
states he doesn’t agree with Sen. Goldwater regard- 
ing his charges that labor officials are attempting to 
coerce and force the vote of the rank-and-file mem- 
bers. 

Gov. McKeldin of Maryland said although he had 
read of charges that labor unions were planning ‘an 
extensive anti-Republican campaign, that actually he 
had seen nothing to substantiate such statements. 

We particularly like the remarks of Gov. Hall of 
Kansas (incidently, last year he vetoed a Kansas 
“right-to-work” bill) who, speaking before the Na- 
tional Republican Club in New York said: “At a 
time when we can ill afford the loss of a vote we are 
alienating, the support of millions of Americans, 
particularly those of labor and agriculture. We are 
fighting with the farmers. We are fighting with labor. 
Instead of giving them aid and comfort and helping 
them to solve their problems, we are going around the 
country telling them what is good for them and that 
they have never had it so good.” 

Then Sen. Case of New Jersey put it very aptly in 
a speech before the International Labor Press of 


America: “I think it is clear that the relationship 


strongly that labor organizations have clear right to 
encourage members to exercise their franchise at the 
ballot box. At the same time, they Have a clear 
duty to bring before their members the real facts 
about each candidate, regardless of party ... for 
workers, like all other Americans, want to make up 
their own minds on which candidates will be best 
for the nation. To talk of laboring men and women 
as pawns in the hands of political labor leaders is 
an insult to the intelligence and integrity of the work- 
ers of our nation. Americans are not led by the nose, 
be they mill hands or millionaires.” 


xk** 


E hope many of our women will have an op- 

portunity to meet the two interesting and charm- 
ing Japanese trade union women who are now touring 
this country. These very young women, Miss Tsuneko 
Hayashi and Miss Kyoko Yamazaki, are leaders in 
their respective industries. 

Miss Hayashi is chief of the Women’s Department, 
Kofu Branch, Japan National Railway Workers Un- 
ion. Miss Yamazaki is chief of the Women’s De- 
partment, Tokyo Telegram Branch, Japan Tele- 
Communications Workers Union. They are intensely 
interested in the American trade union movement and 


_ the part women play in community life, and politics. ° 
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UN Brings Better Health to Far Corners of Earth 


WORLD HEALTH DAY, celebrated Apr. 7, seems like a good time to take a look at what the INMOROCCO the WHO, a United Nations specialized agency, has 
World Health Organization has been doing in the far corners of the earth. In El Salvador, for attacked eye diseases with special vigor. Sufferers include women 
instance, it has tackled disease at the source (above) by helping the inhabitants of the village of Loma like this young Berber mother, who carries a heavy load of barley 
de Ramas get a supply of pure water. Women accustomed to balancing water iars on their heads had three miles from farm to home daily during the harvest, and who 
no difficulty handling sections of pipe in the same manner, #' 0 corte Ct sins by tradition must take her baby with her. J) rte 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT of many countries is seriously 
hampered by malaria, which drains the energy of its victims. In 
Iran, a seven-year campaign had been laid out by WHO and the 
Ministry of Public Health, with WHO supplying experts and instruc- 
tion for natives in the actual work of mosquito control. 


MOST PERSISTENT FIGHT of WHO in many parts of the world is against malaria and insect-borne 
diseases. It always starts, as this scene in India shows, by cleaning up and disinfecting breeding areas. 
The anti-malaria campaign in India paid unexpected dividends. Spraying to kill mosquitoes also killed 
fleas which infest the teeming rat population and spread plague, thus reducing that deadly disease. 
WHO’s anti-malaria attack covers the tropics. t 


FARM WORKERS i in Peru, where typhus i is a problem, often find NO CORNER OF THE EARTH is too remote to escape disease, or too far away for the help of 
the DT dusting technique highly amusing. In the Americas, WHO WHO technicians. In Afghanistan the lives of urban and agricultural workers are being protected 
works through the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau and with the by dusting (above) against typhus, which often breaks out into epidemics with an incredible death toll. 
governments and other UN agencies such as UNICEF, which sup- Thus, wherever man suffers in ignorance of what science can do to help, WHO seeks “the attainment 
plied DDT and sprayers used in remote Peruvian villages. by all the peoples of the highest possible level of health.” 
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well . . . quality must not be 
fost <2 
2—“We recommend that the 
American people carefully study 
their systems of school organiza- 
tion and consider measures to deny 
funds other than local to districts 
which do not, after reasonable time, 
organize on an efficient basis. If 
the American people are asked to 
make sacrifices for better education, 
they deserve to have their funds 
used as efficiently as possible. This 
cannot be done without a great deal 
of reorganization .. .” 
3—“We recommend that local 
boards of education quickly as- 
sess their school building needs,” 
the information to be passed on 
through state officials to the U. S. 
Office of Education. “This com- 
mittee also recommends that 
every community and state do all 
that is economically possible to 
construct the buildings required, 
and that during such emergency 
periods as now exist, federal 
funds also be used whenever 
shown to be necessary .. .” 
4—“‘We recommend that greater 
inducements of all kinds be offered 
to attract and retain good teachers. 
Practical steps must be taken to 
change the concept of teaching as 
an impoverished profession. .. . 
This committee believes that the 
next decade and possibly two de- 
cades will be emergency periods 
during which the teacher shortage 
will grow more acute. .. .” 
—We recommend that a new 
look be taken at the entire question 
of how much money this society 
should spend on education. In view 
of the recommendations of this 
committee concerning the objectives 
of education, teachers and build- 
ings, it seems obvious that within 
the next decade the dollars spent 


the Newspaper Guild. 


FOUR STATES and Alaska sent 73 delegates to Seatle for the conference on social insurance at the state level sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO. Seated, left to right, are Harold Hansen of the Steelworkers in Idaho; Sec.-Treas. Albert. G. Beattie, Idaho Industrial Union 
Council; Pres. Robert Lenaghan, Idaho Federation of Labor; Mrs. Cledamae Seaman, executive-secretary, Alaska Federation of Labor; 
Pres. James S. Umber, Montana Federation of Labor; Sec.-Treas. Elmer F. McIntire, Idaho Federation of Labor, and Pres. E. M. 
Weston, Washington Federation of Labor. Standing (left to right) are Sec.-Treas. Harold Slater, Washington IUC; Marvin Williams, I 
Communications Workers in Washington; Pres. J. D. McDonald, Oregon Federation of Labor; Sec.-Treas. George Brown, Oregon IUC; 
Pres. Daniel Bandmann, Washington IUC; Sec. J. T. Marr, Oregon Federation of Labor; Vice Pres. Albert Root, Montana Federation I 
of Labor; Pres. R. E. McFarland, Alaska Federation of Labor, and Legislative Rep. Joe Davis, Washington Federation of Labor. . 
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Catholic Peace Group 


Asks U.S. Stay in ILO 


Withdrawal of the United States from the Intl. Labor Organization 
«would play directly into the hands of the Communists,” the Sub- 
committee on Economic Life of the Catholic Association for Intl. 
peace has declared in a statement of policy. 

The stand analyzed charges—by the National Association of 


Manufacturers and the U. S. Cham- 
per of Commerce—that the Com- 
munist nations control the ILO and 
are using it as a tool of Communist 
expansion. 

It was made public a few days 
after the NAM and C of C an- 
nounced the designation of Charles 
H. Smith, Jr., of Cleveland as U. S. 
employer delegate to the ILO. The 
designation is comparable to a 
nomination, with the actual appoint- 
ment to be made by Pres. Eisen- 
hower. 

Smith Views Differ 

Smith succeeds William L. Mc- 
Grath, Cincinnati manufacturer who 
spearheaded the drive to get the 
U. S. out of the ILO on the basis, 
among other things, of alleged 
domination by the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. 

Smith does not share his pred- 
ecessor’s Views, but does not re- 
gard the ILO too highly. He told 
reporters he doesn’t think ILO 
membership is doing the U. S. any 
great good, but has an open mind 
and is willing to be shown. 

The CAIP subcommittee’s policy 
statement cited the ridiculousness of 
isolationist charges that Russia and 
her allies dominate the ILO. 


“It is true,” the statement pointed 
out, “that the Communists have 32 
votes out of a potential 280 votes 
in the ILO annual conference, and 
that they are represented in the 
governing body in the ratio of 
1 to 39, 

i Duty As a Nation 

“We must also keep in mind that 
in the international labor field there 
are, besides the Communists, others 
who are either steeped in or tinged 
with Marxian doctrine.. ,Neyerthe- 
less, the ILO: is not a Communist 
organization nor a Communist- 
dominated organization, 

“Catholic participation in the 
ILO—and the same may be said 
for U. S. participation in general— 
is directed toward making social 
justice prevail in the international 
field. When Communists appear 
on the scene, are we to withdraw 
and make a weak surrender without 
a fight?” 

The U. S. “has a duty as a na- 
tion,” the statement contended, to 
make its contribution to the “inter- 
national family of nations.” 

“Our government, employer and 
worker delegations should seize the 


opportunity to use the ILO as a 
forum to promote social progress 
and to stimulate the improvement 
of social and economic conditions 
in less developed countries,” it con- 
tinued. 

“It is time to go forward and as- 
sume leadership, not to withdraw 
and allow the Communist bloc to 
benefit from our default.” 


Macy’s Strike 
Authorized 


NEW YORK — The morning 
opening of Macy’s, the world’s 
largest store, was delayed nearly an 
hour while 5,000 members of Lo- 
cal 1-S, Retail-Wholesale Union, 
met and voted strike authorization 
for their negotiating committeg. 

Employes in the store’s suburban 
branches watched the meeting on 
television. The union contract ex- 
pired Apr. 1. Negotiations began 
in January and continued until re- 
cently. A state-sponsored media- 
tion session was called to avert a 
strike. 

The union is asking for a sub- 
stantial wage increase, reduction in 
hours from 40 to 35 hours a week, 
elimination of wage inequities, im- 
provement in health and pension 
plans and changes in contract lan- 
guage on working conditions. 


Musty History— 
Decision Same 


Toronto, Ont., Can. — The 
chairman of the Ontario La- 
bor Relations Board went all 


TRADE UNION visitors from Nigeria brought to this country under the Smith-Mundt Act were es- 
corted around AFL-CIO headquarters by Henry Rutz, of the Dept. of Intl. Affairs, who is seen 
showing them a portrait of Pres. George Meany. In native garb are (left to right) Gen. Sec. Olujimi 
A. F. Beyioku, Nigerian Marine African Workers Union; Nathaniel A. Cole, secretary of the Nurses’ 
Union, president of the Airway Workers Union and chairman of the All-Nigerian Trade Union Fed- 
eration; Franco Olugbake, secretary of the Union of Seamen and a member of the Nigerian Union of 
Journalists; and Vice Pres. Freeman O. Pokbeni, Workers Educational Association. 


By Syd Stogel 


Rome—Communist trade unions 
in Italy suffered a severe setback in 
the country’s biggest single shop 
steward election at the giant Fiat 
motor works in Turin, where over 
55,000 metal workers voted to 


the red CGIL. 


In the spring of 1955 the free 
labor federations of the CISL and 
UIL smashed Communist trade un- 


consolidate last year’s victory over 


the way back to 1584 for a 
precedent to support a ruling 
that refusal of employes of 
Harding Carpets, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., to work overtime 
constituted an illegal strike. 
The link to “musty history” 
was reported to the Toronto 
& Lakeshore Labor Council 
by Bert Gargrave of the Steel- 
workers, who acidly com- 


ion control over the Fiat union for 
the first time since the war, winning 
62 percent of the votes in shop 
steward elections. 


The ‘new labor polls at the Fiat 
shops give the free labor unions a 
clear majority of over 69 percent 
of the votes. The CGIL, on the 
other hand, dropped from 37 per- 
cent in 1955 to 30% percent. 


Leaders Replaced 


plants. In the new elections the 
federation dropped to less than 50 
percent. 

Of the new elections at Fiat, 


Congratulations 
Cabled By Meany 


Felicitations on the victory 
of free trade unionists in 
works council elections in the 
Italian Fiat plant were sent 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany to Gen. Sec. Giulio 
Pastore of the Italian Confed- 
eration of Labor Unions. 

“Hearty congratulations on 
the overwhelming victory at 
Fiat,” he cabled. “Anticipate 
continuing growth of anti- 
Communist trade unions.” 


Giulio Pastore, general secretary of 
the CISL, made the following com- 


Italy’s Fiat Workers Snub Reds 


“The success at Fiat confirms the 
continuity of our penetration among 
the workers and emphasizes the ad- 
vances made by the free unions not 
only in the big factories at Turin, 
but all over the country. In fact, 
in various elections held in Italy in 
340 factories during the first two 
months of 1956, CISL has gone 
from 37,925 shop steward votes to 
42,653 votes, while the Communists 
have dropped from 56,953 to 52, 
293 votes. 

“This demonstrates the failure of 
Communist changes in tactics, 
which ranged from auto-criticism 
to reversals in union policies, to sub- 
stitution of labor leaders with the 
hope of winning back Italian labor 
support. Workers are continually 
deserting CGIL ranks because that 
organization is constantly dictated 


Public Hearings Urged 
On Slave Labor Resolution 


mented that the chair’s deci- 
sion “is just about the same 
date.” Murray Cotterill, also 
of the USWA, couldn’t help 
wondering if the company 
would have been guilty of an 
illegal lockout had it reduced 
the normal working time. 


. An appeal for public hearings on 
a resolution calling on the Eisen- 
hower Administration to support an 
Intl. Labor Organization conven- 
tion, or treaty, to abolish slave labor 
has been made by Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D-Wash.) in a letter to 
Chairman Lister Hill (D-Ala.) of 
the Senate Labor Committee. 

“The U. S. is the only major in- 
dustrial nation of the world that 
has not acted or indicated it will 
act to support a convention to abol- 
ish forced labor,” Jackson patted 
out. 

“In fact, the U. S. government 
is the only government among 
member states to fail to answer an 
ILO questionnaire asking whether 
the forthcoming ILO discussions on 
forced labor should take the form 
of a convention or the weaker form 
of cither a recommendation or a 
resolution.” 

The resolution introduced by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
calls on this country to work with 


other nations—“in fact, to assume 


an ILO convention to abolish forced 
labor for political or economic pur- 
poses, 


The ILO fight against slave labor 
was launched by U. S. organized 
labor, taken up by world free labor 
through the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, and pushed by 
the U. S. government. For this 
reason, Jackson said, this country’s 
present position is “utterly incon- 
ceivable” and “incomprehensible.” 

“This is no time-to let up the 
fight against man’s inhumanity to 
man,” Jackson told Hill. “It is 
the time to keep the spotlight of 
public opinion focused on these 
nations which continue to practice 
slave labor. 

“Let the U. S., where labor has 
achieved its greatest freedom and 
reaped its highest reward, and 
whose government has led the fight 
against slave labor, once again as- 


leadership”—to develop and adopt | ° 


sume leadership in this cause.” 


Ever since last year’s defeat at 
Fiat, the Communist CGIL has 


ment: 


to by the Communist Party.” 


fought bitterly to regain its majority | } 
position at the country’s largest in- 
dustrial plant. 

Leaders of the red metal work- 
ers union were replaced, labor lo- 
cals were reorganized and “demo- 
cratized” and for the past four 
months Communist labor agitators 
and members of the red Italian 
Women’s Federation (UDI) made 
personal visits to the homes of 
thousands of Fiat workers in a 
powerful drive to collect votes for 
the CGIL, ' 
Despite the change in tactics and 
leadership, the CGIL has been given 
a cold shoulder by Fiat workers, 
who have given continually stronger 
support to the democratic trade un- 
ions affiliated to the ICFTU. 


A total of 55,862 workers at 28 
Fiat factories voted in the shop 
steward elections. The CISL re- 
ceived 23,793 votes (45.9 percent) 
and won 94 seats on the shop stew- 
ard committee. 

The UIL chalked up 12, 281 votes 
(23.6 percent) and 39 seats. 

The Communist CGIL received |. 
15,864 votes (30.5 percent) and 
45 seats. 


Victory at Modena 

In the elections at Fiat’s Modena 
plant, a red stronghold where the 
CGIL has held an absolute major- 
ity for the.past 10 years, the free 
trade unions have now won control 
for the first time. Last year the 
CGIL had an 85 percent majority 
of worker votes at the Fiat Modena | , 
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Right-to-Wreckers Set 
For Drives in 15 States 


A concentrated legislative drive against union security in 15 more 
States is being planned for this year and next, the National Right to 


Work Committee disclosed. 


The committee, an organization of businessmen spearheading the 
drive for “right-to-wreck” legislation, is headed by Fred A. Hartley, 


Jr., former Republican congress-? 


man from New Jersey and co- 
author of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Section 14b of this Act authorizes 
the states to enact the union-busting 
legislation mislabeled “right - to - 
work” laws. 

There are now 18 states, mostly 
in the South, with such statutes. 
They prohibit unions and manage- 
ment from signing any contract 
providing for the union shop, which 
requires all workers to join the 
union after a specified time. Even 
though all the workers in the plant, 
as well as management, want union 
security, it is denied under the law. 

List Likely States 

The committee said campaigns 
for laws banning what it calls 
“compulsory unionism” are “likely” 
in California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Washington and 
Wisconsin, and that similar drives 
are “possible” in Connecticut, Il- 
linois, Minnesota, Missouri and 
West Virginia. 

Taking note of the fact that the 
AFL-CIO has made repeal of the 
laws one of its main legislative tar- 
gets, the committee said that while 
it would be seeking to extend the 
anti-union security laws, it expected 
“determined drives by union lead- 
ers” to repeal existing laws in 12 
states by 1957. 

Such drives, it said, are-“‘definitely 
expected” in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Texas. 3 

Both the National Right to Work 
Committee and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers which also 
is a leading backer of the drive say 
that their support of “right-to-work” 
laws stems from concern for the 
civil liberties of workers who, they 
contend, should not be compelled 
to join a union even though their 
co-workers are overwhelmingly in 
favor of union organization. 


Block Labor’s Rights 


Labor spokesmen have pointed 
out that this argument would be 
more convincing if support for such 
laws came from the workers in- 
stead of almost exclusively from 
right-wing management. The board 
of directors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union has expressed fear 
that the laws may be used to block 
labor’s basic organizing rights. 

“The history of interference with 
the civil liberties of labor organiza- 
tions,” the ACLU said, “in the areas 
where most of these statutes have 
been enacted, gives ground for con- 
cern that they carry the potential 
danger of being used, or misused, 
directly to obstruct the exercise of 
basic organizing rights like the hir- 
ing of halls for union meetings.” 


_@ States, Puerto Rico 
Set Merger Dates 


Seven more states and one 
territory have set dates for 
conventions at which federa- 
tions of labor and industrial 
union councils will merge. 

Following is the schedule 
by states and dates: 

Arizona, Apr. 19, Phoenix. 

Montana, Apr. 28, Helena. 

Vermont, May 18-20, Bur- 


lington. : 

Colorado, May 26, Denver. 

Virginia, June 5, Rich- 
mond. 

Wyoming, June 14-15, Cas- 
per. 


Oregon, June 19, Portland. 
Puerto Rico, July 20-22, 
San Juan. 


Machinists Ratify 


Douglas Contracts 


Los Angeles—Two-year contracts 
between the Machinists and Doug- 
las Aircraft Corp. in Santa Monica, 


El Segundo and Torrance have been | 


ratified by members of IAM Lodge 
720. 

The pacts cover 45,000 workers 
and provide increases totaling 20 
cents an hour this year and another 
7 cents next April. The present 
20-cent boost is divided into 11 
cents in wages, 214 cents in fringe 
benefits and the balance for a pen- 
sion plan. 

A similar contract for workers 


at the Douglas plant in Long Beach 


was approved earlier. 

IAM General Vice Pres. Roy M. 
Brown credited the cooperation of 
the Auto Workers with winning 
“the best pension plan in the air- 
craft industry.” 

IAM members at the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. plant in Marietta, 
Ga., have voted acceptance of wage 
increases from 7 to 17 cents an 
hour under a wage reopening clause 
in their contract. The 15,000 em- 
ployes get percentage increases, a 
boost in the swing shift differential 
and improved insurance coverage. 

Four plants of Republic Aviation 
Corp. on Long Island are in the 
seventh week of their strike for a 
new contract. The firm is sticking 
to its original offer of a 5-cent in- 
crease for its 11,000 employes. 


Minnesota Labor 


Meeting on Merger 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Commit- 
tees from the Minnesota Federation 
of Labor and the Minnesota Indus- 
trial Union Council are meeting to 
discuss merger. 

Draft of a constitution and by- 
laws is the first task of the unity 
committees. 


Squeez 


Sat 


Nags 


Despite the fact that conserva- 
tives bemoan federal spending for 
the “Welfare State,” the startling 
fact is that “today’s federal govern- 
ment is actually spending less money 
on activities labeled ‘labor and wel- 
fare’ than in 1939 and 1940.” 

This analysis was brought out 
in the April issue of Economic 
Trends and Outlook, monthly pub- 
lication of the AFL-CIO Economic 
Policy Committee. 

Percentagewise, the difference in 
“welfare” spending between 1939 
and the projected 1957 budget is 
even more spectacular, the analysis 
declared. 

Expenditures Off 

In 1939 expenditures directly for 
“labor and welfare” were 50.2 per- 
cent of the total budget. Due to the 
rise in defense expenditures, labor 
and welfare expenditures were only 
6.1 percent of the 1948 budget and 
are listed at 11.8 percent of the 
1957 budget. 

In still a third way, labor and 
welfare expenditures have decreased 
since 1939—in proportion to gross 
national income. 

All non- defense spending has 
dropped from about 12 percent of 
the national income in 1939 to 7.6 


percent of national income in 1956. 


The percentage of national in- 
come ‘directly attributed to “labor 
and welfare” government spending 
dropped from more than 5.percent 
in 1939 to 0.8 percent in 1956, 

“The phrase ‘Welfare State’ has 
become a battle cry. for those op- 
posing further activity by the fed- 


eral government on economic af-|]- 


fairs,” the AFL-CIO analysis de- 
clared. 

But if “the traditional American 
private enterprise system is menaced 
by the expansion of federal activ- 
ities, a review of budget spending 
should show the following trends: 

“1 — That federal government 
spending for functions not related 
to national‘security has been requir- 
ing a continually larger proportion 
of our national income. 

“2— That federal government 
spending for strictly welfare items 
has been comprising a continually 
larger share of the total non-defense 
expenditures.” 


Exact Opposite 


The long-term 1939-57 figures 
reveal the exact opposite of these 


| trends, the analysis showed. 


“Nothing in (the) figures lends 
support to (the) argument that we 
cannot ‘support any more welfare 
programs’ such as highway con- 


U.S. Skimps on Welfare Dollars 
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struction, federal school aid, medi 
cal research,” the publication de 
clares. 

“The data makes it clear that 
there is ample room within the na 
tion’s growing economy and withia 
the federal budget for additional 
spending on any program whicl 
Congress decides to undertake withs 
out running any risk of too much 
‘welfare.’ | 


“There can be no budgetary exe 


cuse if the federal government fails . 


to meet the needs of the America 7 
people.” 2 


Here’s How Your COPE Dollar He 


Ips to Get Good Laws 


e: 


support of candidates for national ,vision talks, post cards, badges 


office, 


and other expenses. 


é 


1. First of all, give a.dellar (or 2. Half of your dollar is used to 3. Your dollar is spent to help 4, With your help, liberal, for: 6. As a result, all of America 

-. more) .to your COPE collector. support local and state candi-;COPE-endorsed candidates pay ward-looking candidates can win gets better laws, including school, 
Remember, this. is: a voluntary dates, the other-half is used in !for clerks, posters, printing, tele- their elections, 
contribution. 


health, social security, minimum 
‘wage and labor-management lege 
islation. 
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